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ORDS take on new mean- 
ings with new times. Even 
semantics is not quite the 


same in Stuart Chase’s view. The 
old problem of selecting students 
requires new definition and direction. 
It has lost its earlier meaning and 
importance. The old idea, so long 
the subject of our earnest but largely 
theoretical attention, was the notion 
that we might find some way to select 
those students for college admission 
who would survive the profit from 
what the college offered. Conversely, 
there was the equally important 
notion of the “‘sieve”—some device 
to screen out and reject the unfit. 
Time and the tradition of academic 
conformity, with educational meas- 
urement and research, have largely 
outmoded both aims. The vast under- 
current of an irresistible American 
intention to obtain educational oppor- 


What Sieve for the Selection 
of Students? 


By J. L. MORRILL 


Shall We or Shall We Not Attempt to Detect the Unfit? 


tunity for all has swept around, and 
past, the foundation pilings of our 
too slender philosophy. 

The newer meaning and emphasis 
of selection must be the challenge to 
select, in the sense of differentiating, 
our students already in college: to 
appraise their past achievements, 
their present capacities, their needs 
and interests and then to make this 
diagnosis the point of departure for 
more soundly selective treatment and 
training, in terms of individuality. 
Is not this the unmistakable lesson 
of our time? 

The work of Wood, Brigham,Toops, 
Douglas, and a dozen others has 
shown how many holes there are in 
the sieve of college-entrance examina- 
tions, of the fixed pattern of required 
units for admission, and of sub- 
jective ratings. Tyler’s work has 
shown that the predictive correlation 
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between intelligence tests and college 
marks will collapse under improved 
course planning, better teaching, and 
more valid measurement of things 
learned, applied, and kept for future 
use. New researches are reported 
with almost monotonous regularity 
to substantiate these findings. 

These more or less isolated investi- 
gators we have still managed pretty 
much to ignore. Not altogether, for 
they have been irritating snipers at 
our most precious pretensions. But 
a whole barrage of heavy artillery is 
too big to be ignored. I refer to Bulle- 
tin No. 29 of the Carnegie Foundation, 
The Student and His Knowledge. 

The shoe is finally on the other 
foot. It is our burden to prove: that 
the prescribed curriculum accom- 
plishes much more than the dis- 
credited elective system; that real 
learning is greatly advantaged by 
routine teaching methods or that 
routine marking measures it; that 
the college diploma is a certificate 
of growth and accomplishment rather 
than a time slip; that our institutions 
are organized, or our faculties minded, 
really to find out where its Freshmen 
are educationally, to recognize the 
biological fact they cannot all be at 
the same place, and then to lead 
them forward each at his own best 
pace and in a direction feasible and 
desirable for him. It is our burden 
to prove that the care and effort 
spent in selecting students for admis- 
sion are not largely wasted—because 
our standards are unreliable and 
because whatever accurate appraisal 
we do make of student achievement, 
personality and capacity are largely 
disregarded and unutilized. 


<—. 
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HESE are the taken-for-granted 

contentions shattered by the 
Survey. We have not denied the 
principle of individual differences in 
personality, emotional and social 
adjustment, interests, and incentives, 
But in the area of learning, which no 
one denies is the real business of any 
educational institution, we have per- 
sisted in regarding student similari- 
ties as more important than their 
differences. 

I am speaking of what we now call 
“general education”—of liberal and 
cultural education, to be more pains- 
takingly specific, in the arts and 
sciences, in teacher-training curricu- 
lums, in the undergraduate courses in 
business and commerce, and in the 
so-called pre-professional work. I rec- 
ognize, also, that the validity of the 
Pennsylvania findings is protested in 
some quarters because the tests upon 
which they were based were prin- 
cipally tests of “‘information,” which 
may have failed to measure whether 
such knowledge was really functional. 
Mr. Learned and Mr. Wood have 
anticipated this objection and have 
offered what seems to me a con- 
vincing answer. They have disposed 
with equal decisiveness of the more 
obvious (and vulnerable) claims to 
those intangible values which college 
experience does inspire but which are 
presumably not susceptible to the 
cool precision of measurement tech- 
niques. From an experience of four 
years as a personnel and guidance 
counselor, using many measures of 
achievement, aptitude, interests, social 
attitudes, and the like, I surmise that 
the indictment of our own ineptitude 
in dealing with our students would 
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have been even more disconcerting 
had the Carnegie testers broadened 
the scope of their inquiry. 

It is not conventional, I am aware— 
or even respectable, perhaps—to agree 
with President Hutchins, of Chicago, 
jn any academic discussion. It is 
possible, however, to disagree with 
his almost archaeological ideas on 
curriculum and at the same time to 
admire his insight into the obvious. 

“Our problem is not to keep stu- 
dents out of educational institutions 
but to find or create those they can 
profitably go to,” he says in his book, 
No Friendly Voice. ‘The most foot- 
less question that university presi- 
dents have been debating in recent 
years is, who should go to college,” he 
says, adding that most thinking that 
has been done about students hitherto 
has been directed to keeping them out 
of education on the ground they 
were unlikely to make marks. 

The whole College Board movement 
has had this object. Even if the College 
Board examinations were successful in 
selecting students, which they are not, 
they are useless in our present situation. 
We see now that we shall not be able to 
keep students out of education... . 
Instead, we shall have to discover or 
create the educational activity which is 
adapted to the needs and capacities of 
the individual.’ 


R seventy-five years and more 

we have been trying to do just 
that in America, with the result for 
the country at large that virtually 
the only real selection of students 
for higher education as a whole has 
been the “‘natural selection” of man- 


tHutchins, Robert M. No Friendly Voice. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. p. 118. 
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aging to graduate from high school and 
to possess, beg, borrow, or earn money 
to pay the negligible fees of a public- 
supported junior college at least. 

Few institutions have been so 
independent as really to select nar- 
rowly their students and deal with 
them individually and intelligently, 
which would be the only justification 
for such selection. The great state 
universities certainly have made no 
pretensions to do so. Ninety-five 
per cent of the private colleges and 
universities which have made lofty 
catalogue pretensions in this respect 
have apparently neglected to notify 
their registrars and recruiting agents. 

“The twentieth century may some 
day, in retrospect, be called the 
century of higher education,” Walter 
Kotschnig says in his book on Unem- 
ployment in the Learned Professions. 
He documents a world-trend to prove 
the point, citing that in the short 
span from 1931 to 1934 American 
college enrollments were trebled; and 
that the United States not only tops 
all nations in student totals, but also 
has a far higher proportion of young 
people in college than any other 
country. “It is a fact in which all 
those will rejoice who believe in 
equality of opportunity in higher 
education,” he says. 

But curiously, not many of us have 
rejoiced. The great democratic sweep 
of the movement has been bigger than 
those constrained to serve it. The 
literature of higher education reveals 
no Horace Mann, no Henry Barnard 
to plead for the democratization of 
college opportunity. Academic alle- 
giance to that ideal was almost 
non-existent when the Land-Grant 
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College Act was passed in 1862 over 
the dead body of college opposition 
in that time. A continuing reluctance 
to accept it is evident. 

Sociologists speak of ‘‘social con- 
trols,”” and one of them defines such 
a control in these terms: “the actual, 
increasing, intelligent collaboration 
of all men everywhere in the enter- 
prise of defining what they want 
and then consolidating their energies 
toward its realization.”” How could 
we fail to read the signs? 

“Tt is my candid opinion,” the late 
President Coffman, of Minnesota, 
warned ten years ago, “that in case 
existing institutions do not cheerfully 
and willingly make provision for an 
increasing number of college students 
other colleges and institutions of 
higher learning will arise to meet 
the need.’ 

Former Dean Roscoe Pound, of 
Harvard, has urged that “a high 
level of generally diffused learning is a 
presupposition of democracy.” 


Today, in many parts of the land at 
least, people are troubled by an undemo- 
cratic and un-American idea that higher 
learning has been made too accessible and 
accessible to too many. . . . The answer 
of the American people to this proposition 
may be seen in the rise of municipal 
universities throughout the land and in 
continual provision of university facilities 
in every important center of population.’ 


Hear Arthur E. Morgan: 

European education continues the old 
tradition of preparing small groups of 
educated intellectuals to lead a relatively 

2University Problems of Vital Concern. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 
1928. p. 6. 

*“The Place of Higher Education in American 
Life,” School and Society, XLIV (August 8, 1936), 
p- 167. 
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inert mass. . . . America has larger hopes, 
It is endeavoring somewhat blindly to 
explore the whole range of human 
capacities, to discover what can be added 
to the life of every person to give it the 
greatest range, satisfaction and value, 
. . . Temporarily our methods seem to 
serve mediocrity rather than the best 
intellectual ability, but the American 
ideal of inciting everyone to his highest 
possible level of activity in time will find 
expression in a great variety of educa- 
tional institutions, each endeavoring to 
give the best expression to some type of 
human energy.* 


It is that “great variety of educa- 
tional institutions” toward which our 
people have been striving—vainly, 
in the main, because the institutions 
have been pulling in the opposite 
direction. 

As President Chase, of New York 
University, has said: 


We have been very prolific in founding 
institutions intended to meet the needs 
of students of a wide variety of interests 
and capacities. But the interesting fact 
is that any of these, once they have been 
established, have yielded to the pressure 
to become educationally orthodox. ... 
Normal schools have become colleges, and 
agricultural and mechanical colleges have 
striven to become universities.® 


Mr. Kotschnig said the same in his 
remark that we are “‘still suffering be- 
tween the idea of equality and that of 


identity of opportunity in education.” | 


HIS is a major protest of the 
Pennsylvania report. One finds 
also in the New York Regents’ 


‘Quoted in Bulletin of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, IX (July, 1934), pp 
369-70. 

§‘The Administrator and the Testing Program,” 
Educational Record (January, 1934), p- 34. 
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Inquiry the same belated recognition 
of imitative uniformity—as evidenced 
in the recommendation to limit the 
incorporation of further arts colleges 
and universities of the traditional 
pattern but to encourage new sub- 
professional, subtechnical, and general 
cultural courses designed to meet the 
needs and interests of youth. 

What we are coming at length to 
understand is this: that who should 
go to college depends on what the col- 
lege intends and will actually reor- 
ganize todo. Our crowded campuses 
have offered no guaranty to our 
young people of the kind of individ- 
ualized opportunity that is their 
reasonable right in a democratic 
society. What sieve, then, for the 
selection of students? No sieve at 
all, perhaps, to screen out students. 
What sieve, indeed, can screen a 
social surge? 

In Florida recently I visited one 
of the large fruit-packing houses. 
Tons of oranges were dumped on the 
great conveyors which carried these 
oranges to selector devices which 
sorted them into various sizes and 
grades for special preparation for the 
market. The “rejects” were few. 
The great bulk was conserved, para- 
fined, polished, and packed for sale 
and use: each orange on its merits, 
so to say. 

An indefensible percentage of our 
students, laboriously selected under 
present standards and procedures, 
fails to persist and succeed acad- 
emically, as everyone knows. An 


astonishing percentage of those for 
whom failure is predicted under these 
same standards and procedures still 
manages to get into college and to 
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survive (statistically, if not educa- 
tionally in the truest sense), as many 
research studies have shown. 

The right of any college to select a 
particular grade and kind of student 
must remain undisturbed, although 
valid criteria for such selection are 
still largely undiscovered. There will 
be few institutions, however, so inde- 
pendent financially, so clear in their 
objectives, and so honestly and intelli- 
gently organized as to do a good job 
of it. Most of us will do better, I am 
convinced, to tackle the job of 
selecting after the students have been 
admitted: to discover their true size 
and quality then; and to encourage 
and initiate every possible agency 
and technique for individualized and 
differential treatment—the reorgani- 
zation of courses, teaching methods 
and measurement, honors work, valid 
comprehensives, release from routine 
rules and restrictions, class sectioning, 
special help classes, insistence on the 
explicit redefinition of objectives and 
more scientific marking of their attain- 
ment. Such things, it seems to 
me, suggest the newer meaning of 
“selection” in our day. 

Such things are of vital concern 
to the registrar. His sympathetic 
understanding and leadership and his 
professional assistance are indispens- 
able. His readiness to help revise 
long-established procedures in admis- 
sions, in curricular accounting and 
the like is a sine gua non for any 
significant advance. 


ERHAPS, indeed, the question 
should be rephrased. Not “What 
sieve for the selection of students?” 
but rather “What sieve for the 
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selection of colleges by students?” 
How may the student know what 
institution will do most for him? 
The crux of the Carnegie report 
for me is expressed in the following: 


Under a scheme intended solely to 
foster the growth of each variable mind, 
the paramount standard is one which 
the institution holds unfailingly, not 
before the student, but before itself; it is 
none other than the standard of suitability 
which marks the treatment accorded to 
a student by the institution in view of his 
ascertained character and peculiar needs.® 


Assent to the Carnegie contention 
that education must be individualized 
puts the student and his parents, 
rather than the faculty and admin- 
istration, on the examining end of the 
microscope. We are told on all sides 
these days that the American people 
need consumer education; that we 
are ignorant of standards for the 
purchase of goods and _ services— 
the easy psychological prey of adver- 
tising racketeers. Every study of 
why students attend particular col- 
leges reveals, as you well know, an 
amusing array of reasons and excuses 
seldom related to the kind of college 
it may be. 

The reader will recall another 
famous bulletin of the Carnegie 
Foundation entitled American College 
Athletics. It described certain ath- 
letic practices in terms of educational 
decency and desirability or undesir- 
ability. More than that, it named 
names to the end not only that the 
various institutions were challenged 
to self-improvement, but also that the 
college-consumer public was invited 
to make comparisons. 


*Pp. 46-47. 
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This was courageous, but reason- 
ably safe. It elicited loud howls 
from outraged sporting editors and 
dignified denials from coaches, ath- 
letic directors, and committees—but 
caused little real discomfiture in 
strictly academic circles. There is 
not only safety but some assurance 
of secret academic approbation in 
attacking either athletics or the 
alumni. Who in campus circles 
took serious umbrage when President 
Hutchins told an Oberlin Commence- 
ment audience that “‘the alumni are 
interested in all the things that do 
not matter!”” Remember the chuckles 
of our colleagues when the dis- 
tinguished John Jay Chapman jolted 
a Princeton Phi Beta Kappa audience 
with the classic remark that “the 
alumni are ignorant and they delight 
in it.” 

But when five years ago the Alumni 
Council on Education issued its rating 
of distinguished departments of grad- 
uate study in American universities, 
here was a horse of another color. 
It was quickly challenged, as of course 
it could be, since the comparative 
ratings were strictly subjective. Yet 
here was an honest effort to help the 
graduate student select his univer- 
sity—an intended contribution to 
consumer education, if you will. 

You are familiar with the changed 
program of the North Central Associa- 
tion: the abandonment of the old 
fixed quantitative standards of college 
evaluation and accrediting in favor 
of a qualitative appraisal of physical 
and financial resources, library facili- 
ties, faculty competence in terms of 
training and experience, and the like. 
Each institution receives a revealing 
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SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


“profile” which shows its relative 
standing in respect to comparable 
institutions of the group. The ques- 
tionnaires to be filled out are doubtless 
a menace to the sanity and survival 
of registrars who deserve a kinder 
fate, but the newer plan commends 
itself to common sense. 

My point is this: if we accept— 
How can we escape?—the educational 
implications of the Pennsylvania sur- 
vey, can we then evade its ethical 
inference? Perhaps the time will 
come when conscience will constrain 
us—in fairness to students and in 
challenge to ourselves—to invite the 
comparative appraisal of colleges and 
universities by such qualified and 
unprejudiced agencies as the Carnegie 
Foundation, the American Council, the 


_ North Central, or by some specially 


created “‘United States Bureau of 
Educational Standards” which will 
publish the results to students and 
their parents and to the supporting 
constituencies of the institutions. 
Today is doubtless too soon for 
that. For example, in Ohio, which is 
probably as typical and as representa- 
tive as Pennsylvania, almost no col- 
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lege or university could be fairly 
judged or is ready to be judged. 
Moreover, our consumer public, so 
long misled, lacks today the enlight- 
enment and consumer criteria to 
demand of us what it ought to require 
for its children. 

But the right of students to select 
more intelligently their colleges is just 
as plain as the time-honored claim of 
the colleges to select students. Surely, 
the way and the duty to do both more 
scientifically and successfully have 
been infinitely illuminated and advan- 
taged in our time. 

Miss Ruth E. Eckert, in her pub- 
lished report of the 1938 Sophomore 
testing program, urges the commit- 
ment of the college to the “high and 
dificult task of discovering and pre- 
serving uniqueness”’ among students. 
We are seeking in the colleges and 
universities, almost as never before, 
ways to serve democracy and the 
American ideal. It is the integrity 
of the individual that democracy, 
to maintain itself, must underwrite. 
What agency, better than the schools 
and colleges, can meet so substan- 
tially that challenge? [Vol. XI, No. 1] 
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Responsibilities of Colleges 
and Universities 


By A. MONROE STOWE 


Democracy’s Need, a Challenge to Democracy’s Higher Education 


threaten our American democ- 
racy are problems of human behavior, 
which are economic, sociological, and 
political. If they are to be solved in 
ways favorable to our democracy, the 
solutions will have to be made by 
leaders who not only are loyal to the 
highest ideals of the democratic way 
of life but are wise enough to use the 
expert services of practical economists, 
sociologists, and political scientists. 
While experts in the social-science 
fields are being developed by our 
universities from students recruited 
from the ranks of college graduates 
who have majored in the social sci- 
ences, relatively few of our leaders 
have been educated to seek the 
advice of such experts. 

The present situation, however, 
cannot be adequately met by our 
colleges and universities merely by 
training experts and by educating 
leaders to appreciate the need for 
the services of these experts. Even 


HE problems which trouble 
our American people and which 


leaders educated to seek and act 
upon the advice of experts will 
hesitate to do so until they know 
that they will be loyally supported 
by the more intelligent of their 


fellow citizens. Our democracy, there. 
fore, needs citizens who in their under. 
graduate work have been brought face 


to face with the hard facts and the} ; 


real problems of life and with their 
technical and constructive solutions, 
Citizens are needed who have the 
insights which may be developed in 
the courses in principles and prob. 
lems, as well as in advanced study, in 
the social sciences. Satisfactorily to 
meet these demands our colleges and 
universities may be compelled to 
require all candidates for degrees 
to complete either a principles-and- 
problems course in each of two of the 
social sciences or an advanced course 
in addition to the principles-and- 
problems course in one of the social 
sciences. 

To solve its problems successfully a 
democratic society needs more than 
social experts and leaders and promi- 
nent citizens who are socially intelli- 
gent. It needs a great body of 
citizens who at least have an acquaint- 
ance with the psychological, economic, 
social, and political aspects of modern 
life and who appreciate the needs 
in modern life for the professional 
services of social-science experts. This 
type of social intelligence is being 
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developed in some of our institutions 
of higher education through the educa- 
tional activities of interdepartmental 
courses in the social sciences. In 
other colleges and universities, it is 
being developed in departmental ori- 
entation, exploratory, or cultural 
courses in the principles of human 
behavior, of economics, of sociology, 
and of political science. 


N SOME sections these orientation, 

exploratory, or cultural courses in 
the principles of human behavior and 
of the social sciences are being offered 
in the secondary schools as well as in 
the colleges. Some of America’s lead- 
ing sociologists, economists, and politi- 
cal scientists are co-operating with 
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superior secondary-school teachers in 
the selection and organization of the 
materials of these courses. Each 
year excellent textbooks and work- 
books in these subjects are being 
published. In fact, the work in these 
orientation courses in social sciences 
in secondary schools has reached the 
place where leading American colleges 
announce the fact that they will 
accept at least two units of entrance 
credits in social science in addition to 
that allowed in history. It should 
also be noted that the student, for 
example, who has taken an orienta- 
tion course in economics either in 
high school or in college has become 
acquainted with important aspects of 
his economic environment, is ordi- 
narily interested in the subject, and is 
ready for the principles-and-problems 
course frequently offered in the sopho- 
more year of college. Similarly, these 
introductory cultural courses in psy- 
chology, civics, and sociology serve as 
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excellent background courses for the 
college Sophomore or Junior. 

The social intelligence needed by 
the large body of our citizens implies 
not only an acquaintanceship with 
the various important social aspects 
of modern life, but also the per- 
spective which comes from historical 
study. To ensure that all their grad- 
uates shall have such an acquaint- 
anceship and such a perspective, it 
may be necessary for our colleges to 
include in their degree requirements 
the satisfactory completion of orienta- 
tion, exploratory, or cultural courses 
in psychology, in the social sciences, 
and in recent American and Euro- 
pean social, political, and economic 
history. 

While to develop in all of their 
students an acquaintanceship with 
the social aspects of modern life and 
a social perspective which comes from 
a study of recent American and 
European history is now the responsi- 
bility of our colleges, it is a respon- 
sibility which our secondary schools 
can assume and should be encouraged 
by our institutions of higher educa- 
tion to assume just as quickly as 
possible. Such assumption of respon- 
sibility on the part of our secondary 
schools will, in the first place, enable 
colleges and universities to reduce 
the number of sections of orientation 
courses and thereby release teachers 
and educational resources for civic 
instructional service on higher intel- 
lectual levels. In the second place, 
it will enable our secondary schools to 
develop the social intelligence of the 
greater number of our future citizens. 
The organization and offering of 
orientation courses in the social sci- 
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ences and in recent American and 
European history are in the nature 
of an emergency service which our 
colleges and universities may be under 
a civic obligation to render until such 
service is more adequately provided 
for by our secondary schools. 

In their endeavors to meet their 
civic responsibility, some of our 
secondary schools have been handi- 
capped by the attitudes of not a few 
institutions of higher education toward 
secondary-school exploratory courses 
in psychology, sociology, and eco- 
nomics. In the case of some of these 
institutions of higher education, there 
has been an attitude of unwillingness 
to accept these courses as entrance 
units. In other cases, while the 
institutions may actually accept such 
courses, their catalogues do not indi- 
cate the fact. The _ psychological 
influence upon the secondary-school 
student is much the same in both 
instances. The student comes to feel 
that these social-studies courses are 
not approved by the colleges and 
universities since they are not included 
in the lists of subjects approved for 
admission. Consequently, when these 
courses are offered by the secondary 
school as electives, the student tends 
not to elect them, if he is a college- 
preparatory student. The result is 
that those courses designed to develop 
the social intelligence of our future 
citizens and to furnish the back- 
ground of work in the social sciences 
in college tend to be regarded as of 
doubtful value to college-preparatory 
students. Ordinarily the  college- 


preparatory group is looked upon as 
being the most intelligent group. 
Students not planning to attend 
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college tend to elect subjects elected 
by college-preparatory students. Ip 
some instances, the result has been 
that the social-studies classes have 
been filled with pupils with limited? 
intellectual capacities. In such 4) 
situation, there naturally develops a 
prejudice against the social studie| 
and a tendency to regard them much} 
as manual training and domestic | 
science were once regarded. 





t 
ROM the point of view of institu. 
tions of higher education inter. 
ested in the college education of| 
citizens, such a situation as has j Just | 
been described is unfortunate, since | 
it throws all of the responsibility for | 
the development of civic, economic, | 
and social intelligence upon the col- 
lege. From the point of view of 


democracy, it is almost a calamity, , 


since it jeopardizes the development 
of social intelligence in our future 
citizens. 
may expect our colleges to be just 
as much concerned about the social- 


While, in the future, we , 


~~ 


science preparation of their candidates 
for admission as they now are about | 


the character of the mathematical 
and linguistic preparation of their 
prospective students, comparatively 
few colleges, today, are ready to 
require for admission either a major 
of three units of social studies or even 
a minor of two units in those subjects. 
It is to be hoped, however, that most 
of our colleges will be willing to include 
two or three units of social studies 
exclusive of history in their lists of 
approved academic subjects. Such 
action on the part of our colleges 
would remove a great handicap now 
being experienced by our second- 
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ary schools in their endeavors to 
meet their educational and civic 
responsibilities. 

During the next quarter-century, 
democracy’s need for socially intelli- 
gent citizens may be expected to 
become more and more urgent. As 


II 


that need becomes more urgent, the 
necessity for effective co-operation 
between our colleges and secondary 
schools in their efforts to meet their 
common civic responsibility will un- 
doubtedly become more apparent to 
both types of institutions. 

[Vol. XI, No. 1] 




















Teacher Education 


By JAMES E. WERT 


The Five-Year Program for Prospective High-School Teachers 


EACHER-EDUCATION in- 

stitutions today face the 

necessity of providing diverse 
curriculums in order that students 
with various vocational ambitions 
may be satisfied. Opportunity for 
suitable education must be avail- 
able for administrators, supervisors, 
and both pre-service and in-service 
elementary- and _ secondary-school 
teachers. The needs and interests of 
these groups vary so widely that 
little attempt is made to provide a 
uniform curriculum for all. The topic 
to be considered here is limited to 
teacher education as it applies to 
prospective high-school teachers. 


_/ Present-day thought suggests that 


ho teacher-education program is com- 
pleted with the induction of the 
individual into teaching; rather, it is 
not ended until the teacher retires 
from service. Institutions of higher 
learning, therefore, must assume ma- 
jor responsibility for three aspects 
of teacher education: selecting and 
recruiting desirable teaching timber, 
providing suitable pre-service educa- 
tion, and arranging desirable education 
for in-service teachers. Teacher edu- 
cation will continue to be “on the 
spot” until such a time as more 
adequate solutions are found for each 
of these three major responsibilities. 
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For the present purpose, however, 
let it be assumed that the first and 
third responsibilities have been solved 
and the pressing problem is limited to 
the providing of suitable pre-service 
education for high-school teachers. 

A major difficulty in setting up 
pre-service education is found in the 
selection of a criterion or criteria for 
suitable teacher-education. Bigelow 
thinks the test of teacher education 


“‘can only be the extent to which the | 


boys and girls and young people who 
are taught by these teachers meet 
their life-long problems with satisfac- 
tion to themselves and with advantage 
to our democratic commonwealth.”! 
Objection may be raised to this 
test on the ground that it is 
too general and admits of too many 
different interpretations. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if a more specific 
statement would elicit the unanimous 
lip service that greets Bigelow’s test. 
Examination of the literature listed 
in recent bibliographies of teacher 
education suggests the possibility of 
classifying into three categories the 
essential equipment of an individual 
about to be inducted into high- 
school teaching service. The indi- 
vidual should possess a good general 
education, one or two fields in which he 


1Educational Record, X1X (July, 1938), p. 303 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 


has acquired special preparation, and 
skill in teaching.? 

There seems to be little disagree- 
ment that pre-service education should 
include general education although 
the amount and method of providing 
it seem to be highly debatable;* yet 
a tendency can be seen to include 
survey courses in many of the institu- 
tions throughout the country. 

There is less disagreement con- 
cerning the necessity or desirability 
of requiring more subject-matter 
specialization. A noticeable trend 
away from the traditional major and 
minor requirement is apparent in the 
education of teachers for the kinder- 
garten and elementary-school level 
although it is not so apparent in 
curriculums designed for secondary 
teachers. A growing minority will 
agree with Smith, however, that “the 
practice of specialization by majors 
and minors in the education of 
teachers is based upon theories, either 
recognized or implied, which in gen- 


eral are now in disrepute.’” 


COMMITTEE of the North 

Central Association, after a four- 
year study of the subject-matter 
preparation of high-school teachers, 
reported that much of the specializa- 
tion now demanded is too narrow in 
character. This report recommends 
that larger areas be included in the 
major and minor rather than those 


*Jewett, J. A., and Hayes, E. “Examination 
of Recent Literature on the Education of Teachers,” 
Teachers College Record, XL (November, 1938), 
pp. 129-49. Also Haggerty, William J. “Current 
ssues in General Education,” School Review, 
XLVI (September, 1938), pp. 497-514. 

Jewett, et. al., op. cit., P. 133: 

‘Smith, C Currien. “Specialization and the 
Education of Teachers,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XXIV (Nov. 1938), p. 600. 
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departmental areas now existing in 
most colleges.* 

Open to even more criticism has 
been the ever increasing emphasis on 
more courses of professional educa- 
tion, presumably designed to develop 
a student’s skill in teaching. These 
criticisms may be summarized by 
quoting President Alan Valentine at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Council of Education in 1938. He 
remarked that 


potential teachers after they have jumped 
through the hoops of so many hours of 
educational psychology (which is certainly 
not education and frequently not psychol- 
ogy), and chinned themselves so many 
times on the bar of practice teaching, are 
accepted as technically qualified to teach 
a subject they have no time to master.® 


Teacher education, it would seem, 
is in a state of great confusion. 
Criticisms of institutions commonly 
prevail. Indictments are constantly 
springing up such as 


“Tt is probably not too strong an assertion 
to say that modifications of the public- 
school program take place in spite or 
rather because of the pre-service educa- 
tion of teachers.’” 


“Very frequently, despairing of being able 
to serve two or more masters, the teacher 
education institution will adopt the alibi 
that it must prepare teachers for service 
in the more backward areas and school 
systems, thus leaving a more progressive 
system to re-train its teachers in service.’”* 

5“ Subject Matter Preparation of Secondary 


School Teachers,” The North Central Association 
Quarterly, XII (April, 1938), Pp. 499-539. 

*Rogosin, H. “Recent Criticisms of Teacher 
Training,” School and Society, XLVIII (September 
24, 1938), P- 399- 

7Smith, op. cit., p. 599. 

8Stoddard, omy . “A Hundred Thousand 
New Teachers Every Year,” Educational Record, 
XIX (April, 1938), p. 150. 
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About a year ago, on the occasion 
of its fiftieth anniversary, Scribners 
reproduced advertisements it carried 
in 1905. One of these was a full-page 
advertisement by the Ford Motor 
Company showing the 1g05 model— 
truly a curiosity thirty-four years later. 
Is it a curiosity in 1940, however, to 
see a 1905 model of teacher education? 

Perhaps it is more charitable to 
point out that the rapid recon- 
struction of secondary education has 
resulted in serious confusion in teacher 
education. Not all of this confusion 
is traceable to the kind of pre- 
service education. Even the amount 
of teacher education seems a matter 
of uncertainty if inferences are drawn 
from prevailing certification Tequire- 
ments. The variation occurring from 
state to state in the prevailing mini- 
mum standard for the education of 
high-school teachers is surprisingly 
great—some states requiring two and 
one-half times as much college educa- 
tion as do other states. In six 
states,® it is possible to be certified 
for high-school teaching without hold- 
ing a Bachelor’s degree; and in three 
of these—Texas, Nebraska, and Mis- 
sissippi—two years of college will 
suffice. Low as the certification 
requirements seem to be, it is only 
fair to state that during the last 
twenty years there has been an 
extremely sharp increase in the trend 
of certification demands, and Frazier 
predicts that 


unless economic, social or other reverses 
not now foreseen occur, the steady 
heightening during recent years in the 


*Frazier, Benjamin FE. “Trends in Certification of 
Teachers, 
p. 124. 


” School Life, XXIV (January, 1939), 
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standard of teacher-education curricula 
and of certification requirements may be 
expected to continue for a number of 
years to come.” 


The highest minimum standard for 
high-school certification, five years 
of college, is found in the District of 
Columbia and three states—Calj- 
fornia, Washington, and Arizona." 
Those few states demanding five years 
of pre-service teacher education, then, 
face an unusual, challenging, and 
uncomfortable responsibility in pro- 
viding a suitable program. 

A summarization of published ex- 
pressions and studies, probably based 
on teacher education of four-year 
duration, reveals that present pro- 
grams provide too little general 
education, too much emphasis on 
specialization in narrow college depart- 
mental areas, and too much emphasis 
on professional education courses, 
What, then, can be the basis for 
requiring a fifth year of education? 


HERE are institutions, like the 

University of Cincinnati, offering 
a five-year undergraduate program— 
the fifth year being given over more 
or less to cadet teaching. Can a 
five-year program be justified on the 
ground of the necessity for an exten- 
sion of “directed teaching” or “ prac- 
tice teaching” into cadet teaching? 
No one doubts that the follow-up 
education, needed immediately after 
induction into service, is a major 
issue and responsibility of teacher- 
education institutions. That this 
can be met most effectively by cadet 
teaching demands more evidence. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 


Criticism is heard that “practice 
teaching,” as now generally carried 
on, represents an institutional attempt 
to adjust the prospective teacher to 
maintain the status quo. If a demon- 
stration or experimental school is 
available, seldom, if ever, will practice 
teaching be permitted. We need to 
make sure, if cadet teaching is to 
become a general practice, that safe- 
guards are given sc that it does not be- 
come an agency for producing better 
and better maintainers of the status quo. 

It is quite conceivable that a 
municipal university may supply such 
needed safeguards when there is 
found a mutual interdependency and 
intellectual face-forwardness in a geo- 
graphically compact unit. In a state 
institution, however, with responsi- 
bility for providing suitable teachers 
in high schools remote from the 
institution itself, it is difficult to 
conceive of an administratively feas- 
ible scheme of cadet teaching which 
will provide the necessary safeguards. 
In small, densely populated states, a 
satisfactory cadet-teaching program 
is conceivable, but in a state like 
Arizona, where high schools are more 
than two hundred miles from the 
nearest teacher-education institution, 
proposed plans seem to fall short in 
providing the experiences needed for 
the educational-frontier teacher. 

Judging from the certification de- 
mands in the states now requiring 
five-year education, changes from 
four-year to five-year programs will 
demand that the fifth year shall be 
graduate work. Considerable evi- 
dence is available to indicate that 
this provision is forward looking. In 


a negative way no evidence may be 
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seen for a fifth year of undergraduate 
work; the first two years seem suffi- 
cient for general education and the 
last two years ample for the special- 
ized courses, professional education 
courses, and practice teaching. Fur- 
thermore, cadet teaching under admin- 
istratively feasible conditions offers 
little promise in teacher-education 
designed for the frontier teacher. 

In a more constructive manner, 
graduate work seems additionally 
justified since it generally departs 
radically from undergraduate work in 
that emphasis is placed upon ability to 
find, recognize, organize, and evalu- 
ate evidence in reference to a topic 
rather than upon the ability to recall 
information so characteristic of the 
undergraduate level. This change of 
emphasis is demanded if frontier 
teachers are wanted. Anyone who 
feels that ready-made solutions for 
problems can be memorized in college 
and retained until needed can find 
little or no evidence to justify his 
contention. High-school teaching on 
the frontier, at least, demands ability 
to solve problems when confronted 
with them. Surely, this ability should 
receive attention in teacher-education, 
and practice should be provided the 
prospective teacher in attacking prob- 
lems of interest to him and which, in 
his opinion, contribute to his needs. 
Seemingly, a prospective teacher is 
not ready to be inducted into teaching 
service until he is mature and capable 
of recognizing his own needs and 
interests and, to some extent, pro- 
ficient in solving new situations with 
a minimum of direction. This, then, 
seems a legitimate objective of the 
graduate year in a five-year program. 
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RGANIZATION, general objec- 

tives, and suggested procedures 
for a five-year program may then be 
summarized as follows: 


I. Undergraduate 
A. Lower Division 
1. Duration—two years 
2. Purpose—general education 
B. Upper Division 
1. Duration—two years 
2. Purpose—specialization and 
professional education 
II. Fifth Year 
A. Graduate Division 
1. Duration—one year 
2. Purpose—problem recognition 
and problem solving 


The work of the first two years 
should be devoted to general educa- 
tion, although just what this general 
education should be remains an open 
question. Those interested in teacher 
education are watching with interest 
the experimental programs of general 
education sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Stephens College, 
the General College at the University 
of Minnesota, and others. In addi- 
tion to these many experimental 
programs now in operation, the find- 
ings of the study to be conducted 
by Works and Tyler and financed by 
an educational foundation of general 
education at the junior-college level, 
will be awaited with interest. The 
junior-college level, however, must be 
freed from encroachment by speciali- 
zation and professional education 
before satisfactory general education 
can be anticipated. 

The third and fourth years probably 
require less reorganization and revision 
than the junior-college level. It is 
here that specialization and profes- 
sional education are emphasized. No 
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doubt specialization for high-school 
teachers should be in broader subject. 
matter areas rather than in the 
extremely narrow areas traditionally 
provided by college departmental 
organization. Furthermore, profes. 
sional education during these two 
years needs to be so adjusted and 
arranged that the prospective teacher 





en nee 





will acquire something more than the | 


ability to fit into the type of school 
situation in which he will find himself 
when he first enters service. It is 
at this level that teacher-education 
institutions are confronted with the 
responsibility of pioneering on the edu- 
cational frontier—serving as leaders 
in educational advancement rather 
than as followers lagging behind the 
best of educational practice. 

The graduate year in the five-year 
program should be highly flexible and 
committed to the principle that, by 





this time, a student is a mature | 


individual capable of recognizing his | 


own needs and interests and that he 
should be given the greatest leeway 
in choosing the educational experi- 
ences which should be his during the 
year. This plan permits the student 
to arrange a fifth-year program from 
any combination of specialization, 
professional education, and independ- 
ent or co-operative investigations 
which his needs and interests dictate. 
Fifth-year credit, therefore, may be 
largely made up by registering for 
seminars and individual problems. 
Commitment to this plan practically 
breaks down traditional departmental 
organization since a student seldom 
feels the need or interest in a problem 
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so narrow that it may be confined ' 


within the scope of a department. 
[Vol. XI, No. 1] 
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The Great Lakes College Plan 


By CHESTER JAMES ANTIAU 


A Five-Year Co-operative Plan of Education for Business 


OWARD the end of the last 
century the colleges and uni- 
versities of this country began 
adding to their curriculums, pro- 
fessional or, more likely, vocational 
courses in business. The natural 
tendency was to blend the practical 
with the classical, and as a newly 
acquired relative of Plato business 
administration remained within the 
liberal-arts college. Then, with the 
twentieth-century influx of thousands 
of youngsters into college halls, schools 
of business administration on the four- 
year basis developed and matured. 
The four-year college of commerce 
had not been fully oriented into 
academic surroundings when it was 
decided that professional preparation 
for business could not be fully appre- 
ciated without first one year of work 
in the liberal arts, then two, and now, 
alas, without a baccalaureate degree 
in the arts and sciences. 

A few educators have seen in this 
trend a vain attempt to profes- 
sionalize business, and many more 
have decried a philosophy of educa- 
tion that postpones a young man’s 
entry into business until he is twenty- 
five or twenty-six years of age. Such 
a philosophy is most frequently 
defended on the grounds that pre- 
business work provides the classical 
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background so necessary for success 
in a business career and that it 
matures the student for his serious 
work in business administration. 

It is time that we question an 
educational formula that burdens 
institutions of higher learning with 
problems of elementary educational 
skills and graces. In other countries 
and here, too, in earlier times, the 
lower school assumed its responsibility 
of developing the abilities of reading 
and understanding, of computing and 
expressing, and of introducing its 
charges to the accomplishments and 
visions of the sciences and the arts. 

Now there are among us many 
who advocate extending the formal 
period of general education to the end 
of the sophomore year of college, to 
the exclusion therein of other studies. 
This is unconscious condonation of 
the inefficiencies of lower educational 
units and can, sequentially, lead to 
four and even more years devoted to 
the sole pursuit of basic educational 
aims and the development of social 
graces. 

Cognizant perhaps that an increas- 
ing age expectancy and temporary 
general unemployment have reduced 
the economic value of youngsters 
twenty and twenty-one for the present, 
they have advocated the permanent 
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retention of these same young men 
within academic walls. The problem 
is a timely economic one of providing 
work opportunities, not a continuing 
educational one of keeping students 
in school. The retention of anti- 
social individuals away from society 
is not the exact parallel nor can 
we extend the child-labor laws to 
cover college men of twenty-five and 
twenty-six. 

It must further be recognized that 
the liberal studies are not terminal, 
and mere awareness of our present 
accomplishments in continuing adult 
education must stimulate all edu- 
cators to provide uninterrupted oppor- 
tunities in all the varied fields of 
intellectual interest. The task is to 
furnish youth with the tools of 
self-development at the earliest edu- 
cational unit and then, while pre- 
paring for a vocation or profession 
and while actually employed, to 
encourage and stimulate the intel- 
lectual curiosity in our common cul- 
tural achievements and aspirations. 

Higher educational institutions de- 
voted solely to the tools of social 
adaptation may have their place in 
an economic plutocracy and to a 
limited extent in this country under 
present circumstances, but in a preva- 
lent working democracy higher edu- 
cation means predominantly the 
progressive achievement in all fields 
of science and the preparation for 
profession and, indeed, vocation. 

The extension of “‘ pre-professional”’ 
education may limit the number of 
lawyers and doctors and somewhat 
alleviate the minds of educators and 
practitioners who believe we have an 
abundance of these professional men, 
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but it is questionable whether increas. 
ing prerequisites placed upon future 
lawyers and physicians will give us 
better social and physical scientists 
or even more proficient craftsmen, 
Increasing barriers to the practice of 
any profession affected with the social 
interest must be open to question, 
Under any circumstances, this educa. 
tional dogma falls short when applied 
to the fields of business education for 
the executive level, for it is difficult 
to imagine a permanent shortage 
of administrators who will develop 
resources, provide greater work oppor- 
tunities, and make available those 
products and innovations contributing 
so largely to the social welfare. 


ERE at Great Lakes College in 

Detroit we believe that a high- 
school graduate can, with two years 
of study in business administration, be 
safely introduced to the world of 
commerce. Accordingly we have de- 
veloped and this year installed a five- 
year degree program which enables 
the student to begin his business 
career on full-time or co-operative 
work at the end of his sophomore 
year. This plan embodies the belief 
that the one way to secure a practical 
business education for the executive 
level is to practice under successful 
leaders of business. An attempted 
practical education fails when the 
course material is presented by acade- 
micians who have never practiced or 
by unsuccessful practitioners who 
have retreated to the cloister of an 
academic institution. Even teachers 
well informed in theory and experi- 
enced in practice must fail when they 
offer in the guise of a practical 
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GREAT LAKES PLAN 


education the facts and practices of 
an earlier decade. Beyond a basic 
introduction to business the Great 
Lakes plan restricts the work of the 
college to its natural fields of advan- 
tage: perpetuation and dissemination 
of the common culture. 

Work of the first two years in the 
School of Business Administration of 
Great Lakes College is largely pre- 
paratory for the practice of business. 
Vocational education on the college 
level needs no apologetics when the 
core of our first institutions of higher 
learning was preparation for the 
practice of the law and medicine, as 
well as theology. It becomes prac- 
tically impossible for our unprepared 
and unemployed youth to read Plato 
or to share more fully in the cul- 
tural opportunities of a metropolitan 
community. 

It is commonplace in higher educa- 
tion that colleges must devote part 
of the freshman year and often, too, 
of the sophomore year to teaching the 
rudiments of English grammar and 
imparting the basic abilities of read- 
ing, writing, and understanding. Such 
tasks should be returned at once to the 
secondary schools and an accounting 
demanded. We are requiring for en- 
trance to the business-administration 
program the passage of a compre- 
hensive test to determine the appli- 
cant’s ability to read and write and 
to understand the English language. 
Of the secondary schools we ask also 
that they shall have introduced their 
graduates to the humanities and the 
liberal studies. Students’ interests 
in these fields will be stimulated and 
encouraged during the two years 
devoted to practical education. A 
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formal course, Introduction to the 
Humanities, required in the first 
year, is complemented by outside 
lectures and by increasing participa- 
tion in the cultural life of the com- 
munity over the entire five years. 
Required courses of the freshman 
year are: Application of the Law to 
Business, Introduction to Accounting, 
Economic Theory and Problems, 
Introduction to the Humanities, and 
typing, if the student is not sufficiently 
proficient at entrance. Employment 
in business during the summer follow- 
ing the freshman year is encouraged 
so that the student may observe at 
firsthand the conditions of employ- 
ment particular to business and the 
opportunities within specialized fields 
of commerce. Common to all sopho- 
more students is a comprehensive 
course in local, state, and federal 
governments and the relation of public 
authorities to business. Required, 
also, are survey and introductory 
courses in the fields of finance, dis- 
tribution, and management. These 
are exploratory sessions taught by 
university graduates now practicing, 
and not alone do the instructors cover 
the requisite topical material but 
they provide excellent vocational 
guidance to a young man contem- 
plating a business career in one of the 
phases of commercial administration. 
Beyond this, Sophomores specialize 
to the extent of eighteen semester 
hours in accounting, in banking and 
finance, in management, or in dis- 
tribution. And to this extent, too, 
the student has acquired the necessary 
skills and the theory underlying such 
specialized fields as accounting, or 
advertising, or personnel manage- 
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ment. Beyond this a practical edu- 
cation must be secured by actual 
practice under successful and experi- 
enced executives. Four years’ or 
even six years’ exposure to the theory 
of business, however, will not produce 
practical graduates in an intensely 
technical field. 


HE title, Associate in Business 

Administration, is conferred upon 
those who successfully complete the 
junior-college program. As an _ in- 
creasing number of junior colleges 
adopt quasi-professional programs in 
business this program may serve as a 
basis for such terminal courses. This 
title, Associate in Business Admin- 
istration, is now conferred by a few 
junior colleges and with the recent 
trend it may in this country take the 
place of the first degree, Diplomkauy- 
mann, conferred by Germanic institu- 
tions of higher learning in the technical 
fields, such as the Hochschule fur 
Welthandel in Wien. American edu- 
cators have generally agreed that 
a widely accepted title or degree 
bestowed at the conclusion of the 
sophomore year may well remove 
from educational surroundings many 
who linger for a document naming 
them artis baccalaurea. 

At the beginning of the junior year 
students may elect to work and study 
on a co-operative day basis or to 
work days and attend classes eve- 
nings. Material covered during the 
three years is largely cultural but 
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supplemented with specialized con- 
temporary-problems courses taught 
by present practitioners. The degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration is awarded upon satis- 
factory showing on comprehensive 
examinations designed to test pro- 
fessional competence and a liberal 
education. 

This Great Lakes co-operative pro- 
gram of five years provides a real 
practical education in business admin- 
istration and allows the student to 
advance far ahead of another who 
has been detained within the academic 
ivy until he has “matured for busi- 
ness.”” Further, and probably more 
important, it will convince the Ameri- 
can undergraduate that cultural work 
in the classical arts and sciences is not 
“pre-professional” to anything. An 
education in the humanities, in the 
social sciences, in the biological and 
physical sciences can be appreciated 
and enjoyed far more by intelligent 
young men in business during later 
years than by college Freshmen. 
There is ample justification to believe, 
too, that this Great Lakes plan will 
not alone accomplish its primary 
purpose, the education of business 
executives, but will give these young 
men, not a sigh of thanks when their 
“‘pre-business” work is done but a 
permanent and continuing apprecia- 
tion of our common culture and an 
awakened, wholesome interest in the 
solution of those social problems 


confronting us so vividly. 
[Vol. XI, No. 1] 
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Better Organization in Music 
Costs Less 


By M. EMETT WILSON 


Description of a Plan Which Substitutes a Single Sequence for 
Several Sequences at Obio State University 


OT often does it happen that 
four difficulties in a subject 
can be effaced by matching 
one against another; usually they 
must be laboriously eradicated one 
by one. Four frequent difficulties 
in the music area are: the high cost 
of individual instruction which has 
always been considered necessary; 
the impossibility of standardizing or 
evaluating work when each student 
studies different material; the un- 
willingness of the colleges to accept 
music credit on a par with credit 
from other departments, because of 
the questionable content of many 
music courses; and the complex organi- 
zation necessary to schedule these 
multitudinous courses which, under 
the encouragement of individual fees, 
have been subdivided to the point 
of absurdity. This article reports 
the beginnings of a change from 
individual to group instruction and 
suggests the further development of 
the program which will eliminate all 
these difficulties. 
When group instruction replaces 


| individual tutoring, the cost is made 


commensurate to that of any other 
college subject. Moreover, the prob- 
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lem of standardization is solved. 
Even though a definite course of 
study with detailed outline is used 
by teachers in private lessons, it is 
impossible in practice to maintain 
a standard content. The large num- 
ber of teachers necessary to carry on 
a program of individual teaching, the 
fact that all such tutors are them- 
selves the products of such a highly 
individualized and often fanatical 
system; the variation between stu- 
dents, which is doubtless unreason- 
ably apparent in a subject where 
physical technique has traditionally 
been so overemphasized—all these 
factors make it impossible for a 
program of individual music instruc- 
tion to hold to a uniform standard. 
If instruction in music is carried on 
in a way comparable to instruction in 
other courses, evaluation is no more a 
problem than in any college subject. 

Once the music courses are stand- 
ardized so that it is possible for 
college administrators to ascertain 
their content, it is easier to have 
them accredited. We assume that 
an art properly taught has a place in 
any college that purports to provide 
a cultural education. 
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The objection to allowing credit for 
the music courses, however, has been 
not only the lack of standardization 
but also the preponderance of tech- 
nical and non-cultural material in the 
courses. Since most technique is an 
individual problem, it cannot be dealt 
with extensively in classes. This has 
long been an argument against group 
instruction; it is really an advantage. 
To be sure, the class procedure does 
omit the highly specialized individual 
consideration typical of the private 
lesson; but the same can be said of 
class teaching in chemistry, languages, 
or any subject. The only argument 
that can differentiate the case of 
music from other subjects is that 
which holds that the purpose of 
music instruction in college is to train 
super-virtuosi, a position which is 
repudiated by all administrators and 
by almost all musicians who have 
university connections. 

When the technique of playing is 
thus reduced to a point where it takes 
less time and receives less attention 
than the similar technical material 
in the sciences and languages, there 
can be no objection to giving credit 
for the work. To protest that credit 
is not warranted for a _ student’s 
reading of a Beethoven sonata in the 
original because one-third of the time 
involved in the preparation has been 
devoted to technical and analytical 
problems which have no aesthetic or 
cultural value per se, is as ridiculous 
as to insist that credit cannot be 
given for a student’s reading of 
Goethe in the original because one- 
third of the time involved in the pre- 
requisite sequence has been devoted 
to learning vocabulary and grammar. 
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One-third, however, is too high a 
proportion on technique to be justified 
in an undergraduate course in music, 


HE actual organization and 
administration of such a music 
program is in reality so simple that 
any administrator accustomed to deal 
with the problems of scheduling the 
experimental sciences may well wonder 
why the musicians have been so slow 
in providing an acceptable program, 
The explanation is that anything new 
is difficult and that the colleges have 
been too ready to accept excuses that 
“the arts are different” and should 
not be expected to respond to the same 
educational demands as the sciences, 
But can anyone supply actual evi- 
dence to support such a claim? 
Almost every college subject must 
meet problems arising from variation 
in individual talent and the lack of 
uniformity in previous training; but | 
the difficulty is greater in a subject 
in which there is little standardization 
in the primary and secondary schools 
and which is greatly varied by home 
training. The solution is to have 
several sections at slightly different 
levels with easy exchange between 
sections. This is more easily accom- 
plished in music than in other subjects, 





because music is discretely divided 
into clear-cut areas of ear training, 
dictation, harmony, keyboard _har- } 
mony, analysis, sight reading, tech- | 
nique, repertoire, and the like. These | 
divisions are doubtless arbitrary, | 
obnoxious, unjustified, and not con- | 
stant in different communities, but 
they must be reckoned with at the} 
present time. | 

The ideal arrangement would be to 
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BETTER ORGANIZATION IN MUSIC 


have all sections of such a music 
course scheduled at the same time, to 
have the harmony work going on in 
all sections at the same time, and 
similarly the other subdivisions of the 
subject. Thus, a student coming 
with advanced accomplishment in one 
branch would be able to go into 
another section during the particular 
period this work was being carried 
on, and by emphasis on the work in 
which he was retarded could be 
brought somewhere near the standard 
level. Since difficulties in arranging 
rooms, staff, and schedules make it 
impractical to have all sections meet- 
ing at once, there can in any case be 
at least two sections meeting at the 
same time which makes sufficient 
interchange possible to take care of 
the most troublesome variations in 
previous training. No matter how 
many sections are formed some stu- 
dents will have individual problems 
and need individual attention. More- 
over, the smaller the total number of 
students, the fewer sections possible 
and the more individual work neces- 
sary. This again is true of every 
subject in college. 


N CLASS music instruction, how- 

ever, it is possible to use more 
of a laboratory method. In the 
Department of Music at Ohio State 
University we have not as yet been 
able to arrange for free interchange 
between more than two sections, but 
we have developed a growing lab- 
oratory technique for which the 
teachers involved have great enthusi- 
asm. A section consists of twenty 
students who work on silent key- 
boards while one is at the piano, 
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though the purpose of the course is 
not piano performance but general 
music development. The instructor 
spends part of his time directing the 
entire group and part working with 
individual students. Fingerings and 
other technical features with their 
musical significance are explained to 
the entire group as general principles 
and not as individual prescriptions. 
There is no more time spent on such 
advice than the instructor in the 
anatomy laboratory spends in show- 
ing students how to manage their 
tools, for example. The analysis of 
form and harmony is made for the 
class by the instructor or is evoked 
from the students as may seem best 
for the particular situation. Students 
are urged not to adopt a uniform 
interpretation but to contrast and to 
evaluate the various ideas expressed 
musically by the other students. 
Some of the music played must be 
memorized; and some is left to the 
option of the students, most of whom 
memorize the larger portion of their 
material. Some of the music is given 
entirely by ear and by analysis, the 
student having no score for the piece 
being studied. When the student 
does work from the score, the material 
is always gone over in class to make 
certain that it will be approached 
from the standpoint of fundamental 
general principles and not by indi- 
vidual note reading. 

Despite the fact that many of the 
students in the class may have 
previously studied only the violin, the 
cornet, or no instrument at all, every- 
one studies music with the keyboard 
as the medium. His surprise at 
learning that it is not difficult to 
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make the piano respond never fails 
to delight the skeptical student from 
other fields. 

Although we have had less than 
two years’ experience with this pro- 
cedure, and although much of the 
material which belongs in the course 
is still presented in separate courses, 
all the teachers involved are definitely 
convinced that it points the way to 
better and more economical teaching 
in the field of music. Our experi- 
mental course meeting two hours 
a week has been a one-credit-hour 
course. Even beginning with students 
who have had no musical training on 
any keyboard instrument, it has been 
possible during the first year to study 
thoroughly three numbers of unques- 
tionable value in music—a Mozart 
sonata, a Bach invention, and a 
Chopin prelude. With a five-hour 
course running through a year we 
are certain it would be possible to 
complete the study of an amount of 
literature comparable to that which 
the language departments complete in 
asimilar course. The analysis (gram- 
mar), technique (pronunciation), har- 
mony (syntax), ear training (diction 
or conversation) would all be not only 
included but made the means of 

.uing the final appreciation 
anu .aprehension. 


HE amount of time saved the 
student cannot yet be deter- 
mined. Certain it is that it takes 
less time to learn harmony and ear 
training and keyboard harmony at 
one time than separately. It seems 


probable, however, that all three can 
be learned in less time than can any 
one by itself. To the musician this 
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will not seem an extravagant state. 
ment, for almost every pianist finds 
it easier to learn both hands of g 
composition than to learn either hand 
alone. Any one finds it quicker to 
learn an entire oration than to learn 
only the nouns and adverbs in 
sequence; yet much of the subdivision 
of music has been of this order. To 
the educational specialist this concept 
is by no means new. Almost every 
subject in the school curriculum has 
long since changed from a procedure 
in which overanalysis defeated its 
own purpose. 

The problem of personnel is the 
real difficulty in developing this pro. 
gram. Few college teachers have any 
training in teaching. They uncritic- 
ally adopt the methods by which they 
were taught. Music is no exception. 
Moreover, since all music teachers 
have been taught by individual 
instruction, they are quite naturally 
unprepared to teach otherwise. When 


the excessive cost of instruction or | 


some other necessity has compelled 
the administration to insist upon 
class or group teaching, what invari- 
ably has resulted has been a system 
of short individual lessons with the 
remainder of the “‘class”’ sitting by 
in justifiable boredom. If the admin- 
istration insists that only those 
teachers will be engaged who can 
teach the entire subject of music or 
specialize in a reasonable portion of 
it, the music areas will be relieved of 
the large number of narrow and 
queer misfits which are traditionally 


tolerated in the field under the’ 


excuse that music is an art. There 
will develop on the campus a group 
of teachers capable and willing to im- 
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prove their teaching methods beyond 
those which they inherited. Further- 
more, no argument should be accepted 
that some of the broad abilities 
necessary to teach such a course as 
the one herein described have been 
forgotten, like skills that are necessary 
in learning a subject but are discarded 
once one has attained the heights. 
It is as ridiculous for an instructor in 
music to argue that he is out of 
practice in ear training or harmony 
or ability to read because he has for 
so long specialized at a higher level 
as it would be for an instructor in 
German to argue that he could no 
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longer speak the language or conju- 
gate a common verb because he was 
teaching only literature. Here is a 
place where educational research in 
the hands of an efficient staff can 
quickly bear rich results. 

This report on this trial procedure 
at Ohio State University makes no 
pretense of being scientific experi- 
mental evidence. It is presented 
with the hope that it may help others 
to develop this technique and by 
scientific experimentation to point 
the way to a procedure which will 
abolish the chief difficulties which 
beset the music area today. 

[Vol. XI, No. 1] 





Why Do They Leaver 


By LOUISE MAY SNYDER 


A Profile of Withdrawals from Los Angeles City College 


E problem of the junior- 
college student who does not 
complete the two-year course 


has been looming more and more 
important in the last few years. All 
colleges meet this difficulty. The 
high schools, for the most part, are 
somewhat protected by state com- 
pulsory-education laws. In the junior 
college this problem of withdrawals 
stands out in bold relief. 

Seeing these prospective “‘drop- 
outs” day after day over a period of 
three years, one becomes more and 
more uncertain as to the underlying 
causes. There appears to be no 
typical profile. Everything from the 
shy, uneasy, uncertain, groping indi- 
vidual to the cocksure, determined 
salesman who is itching to get into 
the world of work, passes before the 
counselor. There is a jumble of 
faces—from the exotic fan dancer 
who is bored by the college routine to 
the brilliant engineering student who 
wants the security of army life—as 
one pictures the characters who have 
left college for some other “place in 
the sun” over the past five semesters. 

Much philosophy of life has been 
gained from listening to the ideas of 
these young people who feel that they 
can better themselves by leaving the 
Los Angeles City College. Many of 
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them look at life only in the present 
and believe that a real job, no matter 
what its lack of possibilities, is prefer. 
able to an uncertain future goal, 
They do not think in terms of five 
years hence. They see merely that 
their immediate desires and hopes are 
being frustrated by a longer education. 

Over the five-semester period con- 
sidered in this study the personnel of 
the withdrawal group, comprising 
approximately three thousand, is 56 





per cent men and 44 per cent women. 
Comparing these proportions with | 
those in the college as a whole—the 
average enrollment is fifty-five hun- 
dred—a marked difference is seen. 
Only 52 per cent of the entire college 





is composed of men. Looking at the 
data in another way, the proportion ; 
of the men of the college who with- 
drew over the two and one-half year | 
period is 15 per cent in contrast to 12 
per cent of the women students. 
This difference could not have arisen | 
out of chance sampling as the critical | 
ratio is §.3.! 

The causes behind the act of 
withdrawal are difficult to determine. 


1These data are in line with the findings of other 
investigators. The United States Office of Educa 
tion Bulletin on College Student Mortality, fot 
example, shows a similar trend with 35.6 per cent 
men against 33.5 per cent women leaving coll 
during or at the end of the freshman year (see Tab 


3, P- 19). 
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WHY DO THEY LEAVE? 


Probably in most cases there are 
many underlying reasons which have 
finally culminated in a more easily 
understood one. It may be that a 
certain amount of dissatisfaction, mal- 
adjustment, and various less definable 
difficulties have been preparing the 
ground for the sudden decision to 
depart. These feelings, anxieties, and 
insecurities are always an uncertain 
quantity and cannot be shown sta- 
tistically in a table. 

The student, however, is asked to 
write some reason for his withdrawal. 
He is told that his remarks have 
nothing to do with his record or 
standing at the college, but that they 
are requested merely to help those 
interested in personnel to know what, 
in general, are students’ difficulties. 
This statement is checked by a short 
interview with a counselor in which 
an attempt is made to unearth the 
root of the difficulty. These reasons 
classified under general headings with 
the percentages of students giving 
them are: 


Change of residence................ 7 
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S ANY one who has dealt with 
problems of college youth would 
expect, work appears to be the para- 
mount reason for discontinuance of 
college courses—46 per cent. On the 
, face of it, this would seem to be an 
unsurpassable difficulty. When a stu- 
dent’s family is needing his support, 
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it is difficult to find any other 
alternative than that of withdrawal 
from college and finding work. Ina 
certain percentage of these cases, 
however, work is merely an escape 
from an unpleasant or unprofitable 
school situation.2. Without any finan- 
cial necessity, the student feels that 
he will enjoy a more active life than 
he is experiencing at college. 

According to their statements, 80 
per cent of this group who withdrew 
because of work found positions before 
leaving. These were secured, for the 
most part, by the students on their 
Own initiative. The greatest percent- 
age (22 per cent) was in some line of 
sales work; next in order came office 
work with 18 per cent. The third 
group in importance was some type 
of industrial work, 15 per cent. The 
remainder of the positions can be 
classified, in order of rank of fre- 
quency, under personal service, tech- 
nical work, dramatic and musical 
arts, institutional jobs, restaurants 
and cafés, professional service, Federal 
relief, and playground work. 


—~ Illness is responsible for the next 


highest percentage of withdrawals, 
14 per cent. This again is an 
unescapable cause, but it may also 
be a blind for some other problem. 
In every case the counselor attempted 
to assure herself as nearly as possible 
that the reason given was the real 
one. In many instances, ignoring 
this recorded reason, she assumed 
that there must be some difficulty or 
dissatisfaction with the school pro- 
gram. She would make some such 
remark as, “What did you dislike 
about X course?” or “Why do you 


20p. cit., Pp. §1. 
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not like Los Angeles City College?”’ 
This often brought a response as to 
the real difficulty. The percentage 
given in the table represents the cases 
in which the counselor believed the 
excuse was legitimate.* 

Some of the reasons for withdrawal 
definitely challenge the college. It 


-would seem that those who put them- 


selves on record as being disinterested, 
wishing to enter another school, or 
who believe that they are taking the 
wrong course could have been saved 
from withdrawing through a better 
counseling service. If more orienta- 
tion had been provided before the 
student had chosen his program, 
much of this later maladjustment 
might have been avoided. There 
appears to be too little thought 
previous to signing up for a semester. 
Although in percentage an unimpor- 
tant reason, the fact is of interest 
that both the United States Office of 
Education study and the Los Angeles 
City College study found 1 per cent 
dismissed for reasons of exclusion.‘ 

A reason often suggested for with- 
drawal is that of late entrance in the 
semester. A check showed that in 
this study it could not be responsible 
for more than 5 per cent. 

In an attempt to capitalize on the 
criticism of the group nearest to the 
problem, the following question is 
asked, “‘In what way could Los 
Angeles City College have served you 
better?” The greatest proportion, 
even when especially requested during 


#It may be interesting to compare this to the 
18.4 per cent reported in the United States Office 
of Education Bulletin previously cited. According 
to the report of this study, it would appear that 
Los Angeles City College does not have excess of 
this difficulty. 

{Op. cit., p. 51. 
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the interview, have no definite sug. 
gestions to offer. A small minority 
listed the following criticisms: top 
much like a high school, no social 
opportunities for mature students, not 
enough jobs for needy students, in. 
sufficient counseling upon entrance, 
the instructors too discouraging, and 
subjects too easy. They suggested the 
following changes: better arrangement 
of classes; opportunity to carry les 
than ten units (this regulation has 
been modified somewhat); addition 
of courses in horticulture, textiles, and 
motion-picture—camera techniques. 


S MIGHT be expected, the pro. 
portion of those that withdray 
from the certificate curriculum which 
parallels university work is much 





less than that of the semi-professional 
curriculum which is a combination 
of “vision and skill” courses. These! 
percentages are graphically shown in 
Figure 1. While the certificate stu.) 
dents constitute 25 per cent of the! 
college as a whole, they make upj 
only 16 per cent of the withdrawal) 
group. This fact would seem to! 
indicate that the “drop-out” problem, 
is confined to the semi-professional cur. 
riculum. Breaking down the analysis) 
still further, a study was made di) 
the majors or curriculums in which! 
the students in the withdrawal group 
were enrolled. The percentage of the 
four-semester withdrawal group fol! 
lowing a certain curriculum is com 
pared to the percentage of the whole, 
college in that same curriculum ove! 
the identical period of time. Figure! 
shows the proportion of the enrollment, 
in each curriculum which has left col 
lege before the end of the semester. | 
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WHY DO THEY LEAVE? 


The outstanding difference between 
the percentage of enrollment and 
proportion of withdrawals is seen 
in the liberal-arts curriculum. Some 
31 per cent of those enrolled in 
this curriculum over the two and 
one-half year period withdrew. Sev- 
eral possible explanations of this high 
mortality among  semi-professional 
liberal-arts students might be ad- 
vanced. No definite occupational 
training is offered. Many students 
who enroll in this curriculum have a 
vague idea as to what they want to 
do and perhaps even as to whether 
or not they desire to attend college. 
Certainly, further study of the stu- 
dent personnel constituting this cur- 
riculum is necessary before casting 
any blame on its holding power. 

When the personnel of the with- 
drawal group is tabulated into its 
standing according to college class, 
another interesting trend is shown. 
Over the four-semester period 16 per 
cent of the first-semester class with- 
drew in contrast to II per cent of 
the fourth-semester class. This can 
probably be accounted for by the 
selection which has taken place over 
the four-semester progress through 
the college. 


O FAR all the data on withdrawals 

which have been interpreted for 
the reader have been secured from 
the questionnaires filled out by the 
student at the time of withdrawal. 
A further source has been tapped 
which may throw some light on the 
characteristics of this group. The 
personnel cards which each student 
fills out upon entrance should show 
the reactions of these students to 
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various questions before the problem 
of withdrawal arises. In order to 
bring out any unusual features of this 
group, it is compared to a control 
group—the entire entering class of 
February, 1936. This class of one 
thousand students should be a fair 
sample of the college as a whole. 
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Fig. 1. Percentage of students withdrawing 
from each curriculum. 


To determine whether the per- 
centage of those doing remunerative 
work is greater among the group 
which withdraws before completing 
a semester than that of the entire 
college group, a comparison was 
made. The percentages of each group 
replying to the question, “Are you 
working for part or all of your 
expenses?” indicates the almost com- 
plete identity of the two groups in 
this respect: 
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30 
Withdrawal College As 
Group a Whole 
ES See ae 34 33 
Cre Teeter eee 54 55 
eee 12 125 


A slightly different picture is presented 
when the number of hours of work per 
week is compared. The mean num- 
ber of weekly hours consumed in 
outside work is 23.3 hours for the 
withdrawal group in contrast to 16.3 


~hours for the College as a whole. 


This is a significant difference and 
indicates that the necessity for self- 
support plays a large factor in the 
tendency to remain in college. 
Perhaps one of the criteria for 
staying with a course at college would 
be the student’s plans to graduate. 
In answer to a question on the 
personnel card, 68 per cent of the 
withdrawal group, in comparison to 
70 per cent of the College as a whole, 
state that they plan to complete the 
two-year curriculum. This difference 
is small and notstatistically significant. 
Many have suggested that home 
background or parents’ interest in 
education might be a potential force 
in keeping a student in college. To 
test this possible hypothesis, the 
answers to questions bearing on this 
subject were compared. It appears 
that there is no outstanding difference 
between the education of parents of 
the withdrawal group and that of the 
College as a whole. In fact, the 
difference is in favor of the withdrawal 
group. Only 25 per cent of the 
withdrawal group, as compared to 
28 per cent of the College as a whole, 


‘Again it may be interesting to compare the 
percentage of City College withdrawals who work to 
those in the nine public universities reported by the 
Office of Education. Of these 1,125 students, 38.6 
per cent were working part time (Op. cit., p. 75). 
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state that their fathers’ education ter. 
minated with the elementary grades, 
Twenty-two per cent of the former 





register a college course for the 
fathers in comparison to 20 per cent 
of the latter. The education of both 
groups of mothers is less than that of 
the fathers but shows the same 
tendency. 

Another question on the personnel 
card asks for the father’s occupation, | 
These answers were classified accord. | 
ing to the six groups of the Barr and 
Taussig scale. This scale is arranged 
on the basis of ability necessary in 
the various occupations and should 
be one type of indicator of economic 
status. When the percentage of the 
withdrawal group’s fathers with occu- 
pations in the first group is compared 
with that of the College as a whole, no 
significant difference is found. 

Perhaps another factor of | this 
problem of home background is the 
student’s occupational choice. These | 
preferences of the withdrawal group 
as indicated on the personnel card 
are compared to those of the College 
asa whole. When classified according | 
to the Barr and Taussig scale, there , 
appears to be no difference in the 
percentages of the withdrawal group 
and the College as a whole which fall 
in each division of the scale. 


ROBABLY the most significant 

findings in this study are in 
respect to the differing academic | 
abilities of the two groups. As might | 
be expected, the withdrawal group | 
consistently shows inferior ability 
as measured by mental and reading 
tests. The mean for the Thurstone 
Psychological Examination Scores of 


| 
| 
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WHY DO THEY LEAVE? 


the withdrawal group is 151.3, in 
contrast to 164.9 for the College as a 
whole. This indicates a difference of 
13.6 in mean which is statistically 
significant, the critical ratio being 7.0. 
The mean for the withdrawal group 
on the Iowa Silent Reading Examina- 
tion is 126.1, in contrast to 134.7 for 
the College as a whole. This is a real 
difference with a critical ratio of the 
same size as in the Thurstone Psycho- 
logical Test comparison—critical ratio 
7.0. Thus, it would appear that 
those who leave before the end of the 
semester have less aptitude for college 
work than those who remain.® 


BOUT 13 per cent of the entire 
college enrollment withdraws 
before completing the semester. The 
greatest percentage of these are stu- 
dents in their first semester of college 
work; this may indicate a greater need 
for counseling. The smallest portion 
are in their last or fourth semester. 
There are outstanding differences 
in the proportion of students with- 
drawing from the various curriculums. 
The highest percentage of withdrawals 
is from the semi-professional liberal- 
arts curriculum. Next in rank order 
come music; general business; electri- 
city, radio, and sound (see Figure 
1). This cannot be interpreted as 
indicating weaknesses in these curric- 
ulums. A much more _far-reach- 
ing analysis should be made to 
warrant any such conclusions. The 
names of some curriculums appeal to 
greater numbers of students in which 
cases more “weeding out” is neces- 


‘The United States Office of Education study 
found some connection between academic achieve- 
ment and student mortality in the colleges under 
consideration (Op. cit., p. 106). 
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sary. Economic conditions have made 
some types of skill less marketable. 
Some curriculums require much more 
specialized skill than others, and thus 
more students find themselves unfit. 
Many complicated angles must be 
studied before any definite evaluations 
can be made of any given curriculum. 

The most frequent reason for with- 
drawal is the necessity for self-support 
and sometimes, also, support of the 
family. This is responsible for about 
half of the entire group. Probably 
nothing short of improved economic 
conditions, or in other words, more 
available employment with a living 
wage for the older members of the 
family will be an antidote for this 
problem. Another 20 per cent is 
stopped by illness or removal from 
the college district. 

About 30 per cent of the three 
thousand, however, appear to have 
withdrawn because of difficulties which 
might have been avoided. When the 
numbers of withdrawals who left 
because of failure, lack of interest, 
preference for other schools, and 
unsuitable choice of course are added, 
they represent slightly less than a 
third of the total. It would seem 
that some prophylactic measures can 
be found to cut down this proportion. 
After interviewing thousands of these 
students, one is impressed by the lack 
of forethought in their registration at 
the college. Many of them signed up 
for subjects for which they lacked 
ability and the foundation tools. 
Others took no heed of the available 
hours in a week and loaded themselves 
up with heavy programs of study and 
outside remunerative work. Some 
had little information as to the offer- 
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ings available at Los Angeles City 
College and should have been guided 
into another school. Still others 
showed a lack of perspective on the 
importance of education for life. It 
would seem that more group orienta- 
tion and individual counseling might 
have helped some of these to adjust 
to the college regimen. 

In comparing the withdrawal group 
to the College as a whole, some 
interesting characteristics are dis- 
covered. The withdrawals spend an 
average of 23 hours a week on 
remunerative work in contrast to 16 
for the College as a whole. It might 
be that lighter programs of academic 
work should be advised for the 
former group. 

The greatest contrast in the two 
groups is noted in their academic 
abilities, which favor the College as a 
whole. Both on the Thurstone Psy- 
chological Examination and on Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, the difference of 
the means is statistically significant. 
There is probably no solution for this 
difficulty unless more subjects adapted 
to the lower abilities can be discovered. 

More than pointing out differences 
between these two groups, however, 
this study has tended to disprove 
many of the suggested causes for 
withdrawal. Late entrance does not 
appear to be of much importance. 
The hypothesis that a small percent- 
age of the withdrawal group has 
planned to continue with more educa- 
tion is unfounded. The suggestion 
that the parents of students who 
withdraw are less interested in educa- 
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tion seems to be invalid. The differ. 
ence between the amount of education 
of parents is, if anything, in favor of 
the withdrawal group. The _ possgj. 
bility of lower economic status of 
families of the “drop-outs” has also 
been suggested. Facts would seem 
to discount this, as there is no reliable 
difference in occupational level on the 
Barr-Taussig Scale between the par. 
ents of the withdrawal group and 
College as a whole. The same con. 
dition holds for the occupational 
choices of the students themselves, 
The aims of the withdrawal group 
appear almost analagous to those of 
the College as a whole. 

Few generalizations can be made 
about withdrawals. The profile of 
three thousand “drop-outs” differs 
little, except in academic ability, from 
that of the other collegians. The 
problem is more or less an individual 
matter with one cause paramount 
here and another there. Various 
approaches were made in cases which 
appeared to need adjustment. In 
some instances, the student was 
referred to an instructor or faculty 
counselor. In certain cases, the diffi- 








culty was straightened out in one or | 


two conferences. 


Over the past five | 


semesters the number of prospective | 


withdrawals which has been adjusted 
is only 4 per cent of the entire group. 
Probably one of the reasons for this 


-_ 


low percentage of adjustment is that | 


the conference comes too late—after 
the problem has become too serious 
to solve. Therapeutic work should 
begin earlier if it is to be successful. 
[Vol. XI, No. 1] 
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Democracy in the College 


By RUTH STRANG 


Democratic and Anti-democratic Attitudes of the Student Body, 
Faculty, and Administration 


HE democratic attitude, in vidual activity and a keen sense of 
Mr. Beard’s words, is char- moral responsibility. Personal de- 
acterized by “the humane velopment must be accompanied by 
spirit.” The humane spirit implies concern for public welfare. 
consideration for others, kindness, It cannot be assumed that this 
tolerance, and freedom from snobbish-_ desire to promote the general welfare 
ness, false pride, envy, and hate. will result from an education in which 
Without the humane spirit the dem- only the pursuit of private interests 
ocratic way of life is impossible. The is emphasized. A genuine concern 
spirit should permeate all human for the general welfare is developed 
relations. It should prevail in all through the eager activities of the 
daily contacts—in private conduct individuals themselves. It cannot be 
and in public affairs. acquired by fiat, nor can students 
The humane spirit is manifested continuously be tricked into co- 
in many ways, most fundamentally operative acts. This does not mean 
in a concern for the welfare of the that leadership is unnecessary. Quite 
individual as a whole—for his social, the contrary, expert leadership is 
physical, emotional, intellectual, and essential to acquaint students with 
moral development. Each individual sources of authentic information, to 
is recognized as having unique worth, raise questions which will give direc- 
whether he have one talent or ten tion to their thinking, and which will 
talents. Recognizing the fact that reveal to them paths to progress. In 
all persons are educable, the humane this process, however, the students 
spirit is concerned that every individ- are active, not passive. 
ual invest his talents to good advan- Through thinking and working 
tage, that he be freed from conditions together on a project of vital impor- 
that interfere with self-realization, tance to them students gain apprecia- 


pus | that he fulfill his potentialities. tion of the needs, abilities, and 


This attention to the optimum of limitations of themselves and others. 
development of each individualimplies Such an appreciation of different 
habits of self-restraint and self- personalities is an important part of 
discipline. It implies a realization college education. Out of it arises 
of the social consequences of indi- a sense of unity with all sorts and 
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conditions of folk and a conviction 
of the values of heterogeneity in 
agroup.'! Moreover, such an intimate 
understanding of persons is basic to a 
genuine concern for their welfare. 

Out of this concern for the welfare 
of others as well as for the highest 
individual development commensu- 
rate with the welfare of all will grow 
programs for each group. These pro- 
grams will vary from generation to 
generation and from group to group. 
There is no one best democratic 
program. Each group should there- 
fore develop its program on the basis: 
of its needs. The procedures thus 
developed will be indigenous to the 
situation and will not deviate too far 
from the surrounding culture. The 
program will likewise have the vitality 
which comes from being created anew 
by each group. Continuity as well 
as flexibility should characterize the 
program so that persons may have 
a continuous experience in democratic 
living. 

In brief, the democratic attitude is 
an attitude permeated by the humane 
spirit. Its end point is the best 
development of every individual con- 
sistent with the welfare of all. Its 
method is active participation in 
constructive group enterprises. Its 
program is created by the group 
and varies with each generation 
and locality. 


AVING attempted to describe 
the democratic attitude, our 
next task is to recognize both dem- 
ocratic and anti-democratic attitudes 


Incidentally, one danger in the segregation of 
gifted children lies in depriving them of this sense 
of unity through lack of opportunity to think and 
feel with others of different abilities and interests. 
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on the part of student bodies, faculty, | 
and administration. As an explor. 
atory step, we will present a list of | 
questions designed to test democratic 
procedures on college campuses. The 
first six questions refer primarily to 
the all-round development of indi. 
viduals. The next three questions | 
relate to education to promote concern 
for the general welfare. The last 
three questions deal with oppor. | 
tunities for democratic procedures | 
on the campus. | 
The first question is, Are appropri- | 
ate educational opportunities pro. | 
vided for all youth who might profit | 
by further education? Most colleges | 
want students whom they believe to 
be “good college material.” A few 
colleges will admit exceptional stu. 
dents who have specialized along 
certain lines. But the majority of 
colleges are embarrassed by rather 
than proud of the fact that they cater 
to students of relatively low abstract 
verbal ability. On the American 
Council Psychological Examination } 
one year, the average score of one | 
student body was go as compared | 
with the average score of 249 in| 
another institution likewise of col- 
legiate rank. The democratic atti- 
tude demands different types of} 
institutions for different types of 
students. Some colleges and uni- 
versities should provide an education | 
for the intellectually élite, for the | 
potential scholar of whatever eco 
nomic status or social background. } 
Other institutions should be proud 
to offer students of limited abstract 
verbal ability opportunities for obtain- 
ing social experience, fellowship, and 
such knowledge as they need for 
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DEMOCRACY IN COLLEGE 


successful living. An anti-democratic 
attitude with respect to admissions 
is manifested by failure to provide 
appropriate educational opportunities 
for all youth and by restriction of 
admission to existing institutions on 
the basis of economic status and 
social background. 

Second, After students are admitted 
to an educational institution, are~ 
necessary adjustments made to indi- 
vidual differences? The democratic 
attitude implies differentiated oppor- 
tunities rather than identical oppor- 
tunities within the institutions as 
well as among institutions. Indi- 
vidualization may be achieved in 
many ways, among which are special 
classes or sections, adaptation of 
instruction to students within a class, 
and programming. Such adjustments 
imply, first of all, a study of the 
individual student. Anti-democratic 
attitude is manifested in inflexible 
standards and programs for all stu- 
dents and mass methods of education. 


Third, Do teachers take a fatalistic . 


attitude toward the abilities of their 
students? Some teachers show no 
interest in any but the intellectually 
brilliant students in their classes. 
The slow learners are to them a 
nuisance—a necessary evil. Such 
teachers make no effort to discover 
the student’s other assets. This is 
definitely an anti-democratic attitude. 

Fourth, Is discipline considered to 


be the meting out of certain punish-“ 


ment for certain offenses, or is it 
considered a phase of character 
education? The democratic spirit 
demands the latter view of discipline. 
Thus discipline becomes a means of 
helping individuals correct certain 
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personality fault lines which are 
interfering with their present and 
future success or with the best 
development of others. Discipline, 
so conceived, looks toward the future, 
not toward the past. It should be 
the responsibility of a person who 
knows the student best and is 
respected and liked by him. Anti- 
democratic attitude is manifested in 
an arbitrary application of punish- 
ment with little study of the indi- 
vidual and with little consideration 
of the effect of the punishment on 
him and on the group. 

Fifth, Does the institution offer 
the student opportunity for self- 
evaluation? College should provide 
situations in which every student 
has a chance to test himself. These 
opportunities are in the nature of 
tryout experiences of intellectual, 
social, and vocational sorts. Anti- 
democratic attitude is manifested in 
indifference to this important aspect 
of college education. 

Sixth, Is counseling a _ process 
by which students are mechanically 
analyzed and advised, or is it a 
process in which the individual takes 
an active part in the study and 
solution of his own problems of 
development? The democratic atti- 
tude is manifested in a counseling 
procedure in which the student learns 
to help himself, acquires a method of 
solving his own problems, and takes 
an active part in the counseling 
process. The counselor recognizes 
the prime importance of the relation- 
ship which he is able to establish 
and is convinced that no information 
is worth obtaining at the expense of 
arousing antagonism. If a relation- 





- self-respect. 
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ship of mutual confidence and trust 
is established, the necessary informa- 


tion in the case will eventually be. 


obtained. If such a relationship is 
destroyed by too insistent probing, 
the way is blocked to further under- 
standing. Always the counselor must 
have respect for the student’s per- 
sonality—accept him as he is, respect 


his reticence, and recognize his need); 


for maintaining his independence and 
Anti-democratic atti- 
tude is manifested by counselors who 
try to dominate the counseling situa- 
tion, who want “‘to do good to”’ the 
student, and who tend to tell the 
student what he should do instead of 
helping him to discover the best 
course of action for himself. 

Seventh, Is discrimination shown 
against individuals or groups on the 
basis of race, social, or economic 
background? The democratic atti- 
tude is manifested in the recognition 
of individual differences within each 
racial or social group and the pro- 
vision for opportunities for association” 
and education which cut across group 
lines. It should be possible for a 
member of one culture group to move 
freely into another group in which 
his personal qualifications entitle him 
tomembership. Anti-democratic atti- 
tude is shown in enforced segregation, 


and in lack of fluidity between, 


groups. 
Eighth, Are programs of activities 
provided in which all learners, what- 
ever their ability, can make a signifi- 
cant contribution? In some colleges 
varied activities are incorporated into 
the regular curriculum, while in others, 
similar activities have been introduced 
outside the curriculum to meet the 
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varied needs, interests, and abilities, 
These opportunities to develop special 
talents and to serve the group are 
essential to the good adjustment of 
students. Anti-democratic attitude 
is manifested in failure to provide 
means of adjustment needed by the 
students. 

Ninth, Are the sponsors of extra. 
curricular activities more concerned 
with a finished performance than 
with the desirable changes made in 
members of the group? Of course, 
the play, or party, or newspaper 
should meet as high standards as 
possible, but not at the expense 
of depriving individual students of 
experiences which they need for their 
best development. Too frequently, 
the most accomplished actress is 
repeatedly chosen for réles instead 
of the student who might gain in 
self-confidence or insight by taking 
a particular part. This is another 
example of the operation of anti- 
democratic attitudes. 

Tenth, Is progression in social and 
Civic responsibility provided? At an 
age far below college, boys and girls 
are able to assume certain respon- 
sibilities for their own government. 
One of the difficulties in student 
participation in school government 
lies in failure to define clearly the 
areas in which students may have full 
responsibilities and the areas in which 
they need more mature and expert 
assistance. The democratic attitude 


encourages students to govern them- 
selves in so far as they can do this 
wisely. For example, in one college, 
after years of experimenting, the 
student governing body has developed 
a personnel rather than a_puni- 
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DEMOCRACY IN COLLEGE 


tive attitude toward other students. 
Instead of “‘campusing” Freshmen 
who do not conform to the con- 
ventions of the college society, the 
members of the governing body take 
personal responsibility for introducing 
each of these Freshmen to the most 
leasant and stimulating features of 
college life. In order better to under- 
stand the total situation leading to 
certain anti-social behavior, the mem- 
bers of the council have access to the 
personnel records of students and 
frequently go to the dean of students 
for her interpretation of problems. 
Anti-democratic attitudes consist in 
forcing students to obey rules which 
they had no share in making and in 
not giving students as much responsi- 
bility for self-government and self- 
direction as they are able to take. _ 
Eleventh, Do students initiate and? 
execute plans for many of their 
activities? The democratic attitude 
encourages co-operative planning of 
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To the extent to which students are 
thinkers, they have a real contribu- 
tion to make to the promotion of 
democracy in the larger society beyond 
the campus. The student forum offers 
opportunity for propaganda analysis. 
Headlines in newspapers, advertise- 
ments, and other forms of propaganda 
can be studied in order to see what 
words are made to do, and how the 
author’s mood, intent, and purpose 
are imposed upon the unsuspecting 
reader. An anti-democratic attitude 
underlies the assumption that stu- 
dents must be told what to think 
rather than do creative thinking for 
themselves. 

This list of questions to test the 
presence of the democratic attitude 
on a particular campus may well be 
expanded and elaborated. In each 
question the way toward the demo- 
cratic attitude is- suggested. Every 
college begins at a different point 
which has*this in common, namely, 


curricular and extra-curricular activi- that it'is the point where the students, 


ties. Anti-democratic attitude de- 
prives students of this experience. 


Twelfth, Are student forums cori-|, 


| cerned with important social issues?’ ' 


the faculty, and the community now 
are. The important thing is that 
there be movement, slow but steady, 
toward more democratic procedures. 

[Vol. XI, No. 1] 
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Four Mental Tests and 
Freshman Marks’ 


The usual freshman testing pro- 
gram at Bethany College was some- 
what enlarged last fall to include four 
tests of mental ability. The following 
tests were administered to the 154 
Freshmen: the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination 
(1937 edition), Ohio State University 
Psychological Test, Form 20, Pint- 
ner General Ability Test (Advanced 
Form), and American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination 
(1938 edition). 

The relationship of the test scores 
to the academic attainments of the 
Freshmen at the end of the first 
semester was determined by Pearson 
correlation, the coefficients for all four 
tests being similar and all in the 
fifties. Academic attainment was 
indicated by ‘“‘semester point-aver- 
age,” that is, credit-hours earned 
divided by quality-points earned. 
The coefficients of correlation between 
the first-semester point-averages and 
mental-test scores were: 


Test r 
American Council (1937).........---- 52 
NN 6 occ ceibiwe'sse 00:0 900 58 
la at vig ios oe 0&8 59 
American Council (1938)............. 57 


In addition to determining the 
correlation between marks and test 
scores, we checked to see how well 


1Reported by Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Dean of 
Personnel, Bethany College. 


the test scores actually predicted 
academic success in terms of the | 
student’s standing in his class. The 
Freshmen were ranked according to 
their point averages at the end of the | 
semester, and the range was divided | 
by quintile points. This set the class | 
into five different groups according | 
to their final-semester marks. The | 
same kind of a distribution was made | 
TABLE I 
PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS IN WHICH QUINTIE 


STANDING IN AcaDemic Marks Is CHECKED 
BY STANDING IN MENTAL-TEsT Scores t 

















— Council Ohio : Council 
Quintiles (1937) State Pintner (1938) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Cit cusiieeaes 59 55 59 59 
Bae eeaneee 24 34 38 28 
TRONS ee 24 34 28 28 
OAsseades 20 33 20 33 
rd ai cette 40 43 37 47 

















for the scores on each of the mental- . 
ability tests. The scores for students 
in each of the groups (class divided in 
terms of marks) were checked to| 
determine whether the interval in| 
the range of scores matched. For 
instance, a check was made to set. 
whether a student who stood in the 
top fifth of the class in terms of marks| 
also stood in the top fifth in terms of | 
each test score. This kind of a check | 
gave us an idea as to the prognostic 
value of each test at the college level.| 

It was found, for example, that 9) 
per cent of the students who stood at 
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the top fifth of the class in academic 
marks stood in the top fifth in 
Pintner scores, and that 36 per cent 
who stood in the lower fifth in marks 
were in the lower fifth of the scores. 
There is little difference in the prog- 
nostic value of these tests as checked 
by this kind of an analysis. A detailed 
report of this may be seen in Table I. 


Survey Course in the 
Social Sciences’ 


The purpose of a survey course in 
the social sciences is twofold: to 
introduce the student to the various 
fields of the social sciences, in order 
to help him in determining what 
courses he shall select for further 
study or major specialization; and to 
cut across departmental lines, to 
point out basic trends and interrela- 
tionships—in short, ‘“‘to orient the 
student to the life and thought of the 
modern world” by studying man as a 
member of society. 

Perhaps, then, we may assume 
some degree of agreement regarding 
the desirability and objectives of a 
survey course in the social sciences; 
but when one is bold enough to raise 
the question, What shall be the 
content of such a course? the battle 
begins. The lack of anything ap- 
proaching coherence in dealing with 
this problem has been a source of 
despair for others besides those valiant 
souls who have ventured to write 
textbooks for the survey work. To 
point out that all such pioneer efforts 
have largely failed is to reflect not 
on the ability or wisdom of the authors 


*Reported by Norman D. Palmer, Assistant 
r of History, Colby College. 
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but on the wide divergences of con- 
tent and approach which characterize 
the present survey courses. Doubt- 
less the general goal may be reached 
along many paths; certainly advocates 
of a broad introductory approach 
should be the last to insist that there 
is any one royal highway to the 
ultimate destination. Believing, how- 
ever, that greater unity of content 
and method is both possible and 
essential, I venture to suggest the 
validity of certain conclusions which 
six years of experimentation with 
large groups of Freshmen (both men 
and women) have led me to accept. 


First, the approach should be topical, 
not chronological. While this will admit- 
tedly preserve some of the artificiality of 
departmentalism, it is at once less con- 
fusing and more interesting to the student. 

Second, the discussion rather than the 
lecture method of teaching is much to be 
preferred in this kind of work. I am 
convinced that even in large groups 
discussion helps to clarify matters which 
would otherwise remain nebulous in the 
student’s mind or would be wholly 
forgotten. 

Third, although this should be more 
than a course in contemporary civiliza- 
tion, the emphasis should be on current 
problems. In this connection, I have 
found that requiring students to keep 
informed on the news of the day and 
referring frequently to current happen- 
ings which illustrate the topics for 
discussion are effective teaching devices. 
The fact is that the great majority of 


3In his excellent article, “Define Our Twentieth- 
Century Synthesis!,’’ which appeared in the March, 
1939, issue of the Journat, Mr. H. Sherwood 
Warwick stated: “It can hardly be said . . . that 
instructors of survey courses are by any means 
fully agreed on the content of such courses, or how 
to teach them most effectively, or on whether the 
new setup has been either more serviceable or more 
interesting to the student.” 
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college Freshmen are not in the habit of 
reading newspapers with any degree of 
regularity or discrimination, or of keeping 
abreast of the current news by activity 
in any other way. 

Fourth, practically speaking, there is 
no point in quibbling over the use of the 
term “social sciences,” although some 
teachers may prefer “social studies,” in 
spite of the high-schoolish associations, or 
“social disciplines,” which has forbidding, 
martial connotations. But certainly the 
course should not be called “An Intro- 
duction to Sociai Science.” The philos- 
ophers of the eighteenth and a few of the 
pioneer sociologists of the nineteenth 
century apparently believed that a true 
“science of society” was possible, but the 
prospects of any such synthesis are too 
remote to justify more than hope. 

Fifth, not too much time should be 
spent in general orientation work. Fresh- 
men, with their limited cultural and 
intellectual background, cannot grasp 
many generalizations at the beginning 
of their survey work. Each year I have 
abbreviated this part of the course. The 
following outline will suggest the kind of 
introduction I should recommend: 

I, Orientation— 

State purpose of course. Discuss the 
question, What are the social sciences? 
Emphasize both the desirability and the 
difficulty of developing a scientific attitude 
in dealing with human problems. Urge 
the development of a “space sense” —that 
is, the vastness of the physical universe 
and the insignificance of our earth in it— 
and a “time sense”—that is, the long 
duration of man’s existence on this planet 
and the relative brevity of the literary or 
“historic” period. 

Basic Factors in the Development of 

Human Culture— 

1. Biological factors 
a. Example: theory of racial determin- 
ism. Study the racial theories in 
Nazi Germany and the criticisms of 

these theories. 


II. 
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2. Geographic factors 
a. Examples: effect of institution of 
slavery in pre-Civil War South on 
religious and ethical ideals; effect of 
isolation on peoples; and the like. 


3. Social factors 
a. Example: public 
chief agencies for the formation 
of public opinion, and distinguish 
between education and propaganda, 


opinion. Survey 


Not more than three weeks should be 
devoted to such introductory work, and, 
as suggested in the outline, specific 
examples should be investigated in illus. 
tration of the general principles. 

Sixth, for two or three years I assigned 
brief readings on the evolution of life and 
of man, but the experiment convinced me 
that the biological background that is so 
essential to an understanding of human 
behavior cannot be presented adequately 
in a course of this type. 

Seventh, there should be no section on 
cultural developments, such as is fre 
quently included in the survey program. 
Possibly this can be covered in a course in 
the history of civilization, but it cannot 
well be handled in a survey of the social 
sciences. To attempt to summarize the 
cultural evolution and contributions of, 
say, Greece or Rome in one or two class 
periods, in terms which are intelligible 
to college Freshmen, is a task that would 
appall the hardiest synthesizer. 

Eighth, the historical approach will 
naturally be used in most units of the 
work, but it is not advisable to include 
a separate section on history. I would 
strongly recommend that a “Fall of Rome 
to the Present” 
open to all who take the survey. 

Ninth, the main sections of the course 
should deal with economic and political 
topics. The economics unit could include 
a study of basic economic institutions, 


—_— 


history course should be | 


such as the medieval manor, the indus- | 


trial revolution, current economic prob- 
lems, socialism, fascism (in its economic 
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aspects), and communism. The political 
section could consider the state, national- 
ism and internationalism, democracy and 
dictatorship, with emphasis on problems 
of democracy and the major political 
systems of the present day. 

Tenth, although it is not usually 
included in the survey course, a unit 
on business organization and procedure 
should be seriously considered. This 
could review the forms of business 
organization, giving special attention to 
the corporation, and survey the main 
aspects of management, marketing, bank- 
ing, insurance, investments, accounting, 
and allied subjects. I can say from 
experience this will be one of the most 
popular units of the course. 

Eleventh, it will be fruitless to devote 
much time to the more abstract fields of 
the social sciences, such as philosophy 
and ethics. 

Twelfth, while one person should have 
full charge of the survey work, other 
members of the faculty should lecture 
occasionally to the class, if this is at all 
feasible. Their lectures should deal with 
specific aspects of their fields of interest, 
rather than with the fields themselves. 
For example, a professor of sociology 
should lecture on the family, poverty and 
dependency, or crime, as_ sociological 
problems, but not on the general topic, 
sociology. 

Finally, all books which attempt to 
summarize in a single chapter or in a few 
chapters the subjects of economics, soci- 
ology, history, psychology, or any of the 
other social sciences should be avoided 
like the plague. 


A survey course based on these 
recommendations would admittedly 
leave much to be desired; but at least 
It would avoid some of the worst 
pitfalls in the path of so ambitious an 
undertaking, and would present a 
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great variety of material in digestible 
form. It should, therefore, give the 
student a sounder foundation for 
future work and a better understand- 
ing of the society of which he is a part. 


Enrollment Trends 


President Walters, of the University 
of Cincinnati, discussing ‘Recent 
Trends in Student Enrollment,’ gives 
a number of interesting facts among 
which were: 


. .. for nine years from 1930 to 1938 the 
total full-time enrollments of 355 typical, 
approved institutions show a gain of 22 
per cent. 

. . « Of 817,000 full-time students in 569 
approved institutions in 1938, more than 
one-third were in 55 public universities, a 
group increase of 30 per cent in 1930. 

The independent college of liberal arts 
and sciences, which in the 1870’s probably 
had go per cent of the total collegiate 
enrollment, now has 26 per cent of the 
total of approved institutions. However, 
the independent college has not fared 
badly in the depression; its enrollment 
gain from 1934 to 1938 was about 17 per 
cent; and its freshman increases in the 
last five years have been larger than those 
of other groups of institutions. 

The university under private control is 
third numerically, with 23 per cent of the 
1938 enrollment. 

Although their proportion is decreasing, 
the numerical leadership is still held by 
liberal-arts courses, which, in addition to 
cultural objectives, are essential for 
admission to medical, law, and other 
professional schools. Six out of ten 


‘The Outlook of Higher Education. Proceedings 
of the Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, compiled and edited by John 
Dale Russell. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. pp. 29-50. 
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liberal-arts students in 240 approved 
institutions in 1938 were men; the per- 
centage of women has been increasing 
slightly. 

Three factors worked toward main- 
taining college and university attendance 
during the thirties. One was the sheer 
circumstance of a lack of jobs. A second 
factor was the financial help afforded to 
worthy, needy students both by colleges 
and universities themselves and by the 
federal government. In a recent typical 
year colleges and universities gave 330,000 
students a total of over $38,000,000 in 
scholarships, grants-in-aid, loans, etc., an 
average of $116. In the same year 
N.Y.A. expenditures were more than 
$16,000,000 which went to 180,000 stu- 
dents, an average of $90. 


Library Usage 

Studies show that in some sections 
many students have never entered a 
library before going to college; that in 
one university 72 per cent of a group 
of students tested thought they could 
use the library catalogue whereas 50 
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per cent of them could not name a 


periodical index with the use of the | 


catalogue; 100 Freshmen entering a 
state university averaged 44 per cent 
on a test of skill in the use of library 
tools; in one library school 50 per cent 
of the students had had no previous 


instruction in the use of books and } 


libraries, and only 15 per cent a 
regular one-hour course under the 
college librarian. 

These are some of the many facts 
brought out by Miss Evelyn Steel 
Little in a study of problems of | 
Instruction in the Use of Books and 
Libraries in Colleges and Universities, 
recently made available by the Ameri 
can Library Association, Chicago, | 
The study goes beyond presenting | 


problems; it reports what is being | 


done in many colleges, evaluates to 
some extent the various approaches 
which are being tried, and draws 
certain conclusions with respect to 
required and elective courses, alterna. 
tives for formal instruction, and the 
like. A valuable summing up closes 
with a good bibliography. 
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A urprary of motion-picture films, 
based upon the co-operative member- 
ship plan, is being developed by 
Stockton Junior College. Individual 
schools or districts buy memberships 


' jn the library and receive in return 


the use for one week each of as many 
films as the amount of membership 
purchased. Memberships vary from 


$10 to $50. 


Recentiy Lafayette College dedi- 
cated a new library wing, erected at 
a cost of $127,000, which was made 
possible by the gifts of alumni and 
friends. 


ApproxIMaTELy forty thousand 
young Negro men and women are 
attending college in the United States, 
arecent survey indicates. The corre- 
sponding figure in Ig1§ was sixteen 
hundred. 


Younc women from sixteen different 
countries live in co-operative friend- 
liness at Bertram Hall, graduate 
students’ dormitory at Radcliffe Col- 
lege. During their free time the 
girs go on excursions, engage in 
discussions, and carry forward several 
language-study groups, in order to 
extend their understanding of other 
nations’ cultures. 


Mons than one-third of 657 institu- 


_ tions of higher education in the United 


States have separately organized lower 
division curriculums, according to a 
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catalogue study recently completed 
by the Association of American Col- 
leges. Of 152 privately controlled 
institutions, 42 per cent have lower 
divisions; of 404 church-controlled 
institutions, 25 per cent have lower 
divisions; while in the Io! state- 
controlled institutions, over half, 52 
per cent, have lower divisions. 


Rovunpine out a ten-year building 
program, Westminster College, is to 
have anew women’s dormitory costing 
$200,000. The new housing unit, 
which will be completed next Sep- 
tember, will accommodate 140 women. 


Berween 1930 and 1938 universities 
under public control increased 24.2 
per cent in enrollment, while wni- 
versities under private control gained 
only 6 per cent. Independent col- 
leges gained but 11 per cent; tech- 
nological institutions, 41 per cent; and 
teachers’ colleges, 5.4 per cent. 


Cross to $5,000,000 will be spent 
on capital improvements at Hunter 
College, Queens College, and the City 
College of New York during the 
next six years. Hunter College’s new 
$7,000,000 building program will be 
completed this year with an allot- 
ment of $109,000. All the other 
expenditures during the six-year period 
are for improvements at Queens and 
City Colleges. Queens College is 
planning a new $1,500,000 science 
building, a $447,500 field house, and 
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an $800,000 library, while City Col- 
lege is planning for two extensions 
to its library building at a cost of 
$805,000, a new cafeteria at $125,000, 
and a chemistry building extension 
for $122,000. 


‘Tue officials of Yale Medical School 
have authorized the construction of 
a new library building. Already under 
construction, the new Y-shaped build- 
ing will be one of the most complete 
medical research libraries in the 
nation. Its capacity will be approxi- 
mately four hundred thousand vol- 
umes and will include the treasured 
collections of the late Dr. Harvey Cush- 
ing. The building is being financed 
with funds set aside by the Yale 
Corporation. 


Tue first issue of a new periodical, 
the Public Personnel Quarterly, has 
recently been published under the 
sponsorship of the New York City 
Civil Service Commission. The Quar- 
terly will publish original articles 
concerned with practical phases of 
public personnel administration and 
will also present digests of significant 
books, monographs, and _ periodical 
literature in the field. 


Tue student-personnel program at 
the University of Minnesota is being 
expanded so that it can more sys- 
tematically attack the problem of 
student maladjustment as well as 
extend its diagnostic and counseling 
services for the problems of individual 
students. The Board of Regents of 
the University recently authorized 
an increase of $.50 per quarter in 
the incidental fees paid by students. 
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The University Testing Bureau, noy | 
operating on the basis of 60 per cent | 





student support and 40 per cent 
University support, under the recent 
action receives $1.50 a year per| 
student. In addition to the testing’ 
program, approximately thirty-five 


hundred students each year are given | 


intensive case work and counseling, | 


Tue doctoral dissertations of Penn. | 
sylvania State College are now avail. | 
able on micro-films. A film of each 
dissertation may be purchased from | 
the producer, University Micro-films, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, or borrowed 
from the library of the Pennsylvania 
State College. 





Cotteces and universities over the | 
country fared better in 1938-39 than 
in the preceding year, according toa 
report on the finances of approxi. 
mately 330 institutions recently an. 
nounced by the United States Office 
of Education. 

The report, prepared by Henry G } 
Badger and Frederick J. Kelly, shows| 
that collections from students for’ 
educational purposes amounted to! 
nearly 8 per cent more in 1938-}| 
than in 1937-38; that national, state, 
and local governments increased theit 
contributions by nearly 1 per cent;| 
that private benefactions for current} 
purposes increased g per cent; and 
that revenue from sales and services 0 
related activities increased 24 pet 
cent. Income from endowment funds 








dropped off 3 per cent. 

Private gifts and grants for current 
purposes amounted to a little mor 
than nine and one-half million dollars 
in 1938-39 for the 269 colleges and 
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universities in the study which have 
reported regularly since 1929-30. The 
total reported by these same schools 
for the year 1937-38 was a little more 
than five and one-half million dollars. 


PionzeRING a new course in pro- 
fessional training, the schools of law 
and librarianship at the University 
of Washington have announced a 
co-operative project for students which 
will lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in Law Librarianship. Students 
for the course, the first of its kind 
leading to a degree offered in the 
United States, will be selected by the 
dean of the law school from graduates 
who have completed their law work 
at the University. The course will 
require one year’s study. The cur- 
riculum consists of courses in classifi- 
cation and cataloguing, bibliography 
and reference, history of books and 
libraries, advanced legal bibliography 
and accessioning of law books, legal 
reference and research, and law- 
library administration. 


Recentiy Boston University cele- 
brated the centennial of its School of 
Theology, the core department of the 
University. The twenty-five hundred 
graduates of the School are now 
serving nineteen denominations in 
every state of the Union and in more 
than thirty foreign countries. 


Ow rue initiative of its faculty, 
Simmons College recently entered the 
field of public adult education by 
arranging a series of free evening 
lectures on subjects of contemporary 
interest to be presented throughout 
the college year. The lectures, eight 
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in number, will be given on Tuesday 
evenings at three-weeks intervals until 
April. In announcing the lecture pro- 
gram, the faculty committee stated 
that it is an attempt to carry the idea 
of the alumnae college throughout 
the year. 


‘The fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Barnard College marked its 
rise since 1889 from a small body of 
36 students and 7 teachers to its 
present student body of over one 
thousand undergraduates and a teach- 
ing and administrative staff of more 
than one hundred and fifty. 


Durine the last school year New 
York University made additions and 
alterations to its property and acquired 
new equipment to the extent of 
$1,400,000. Among the major addi- 
tions to the property were four 
buildings, including a fine-arts build- 
ing and a faculty club. 


The appointment of a full-time 
counselor for foreign students, believed 
to be an innovation in university 
circles, was announced by Cornell 
University recently. About 220 for- 
eign students, representing 42 differ- 
ent countries, are in attendance at 
Cornell. The center of their social 
life is the Cosmopolitan Club, founded 
in 1904. It is the scene of nearly 
all the activities planned by the new 
counselor for the foreign students. At 
intervals through the year “national 
nights” have been observed, when 
students from a particular country 
sponsored a dinner typical of that 
country and sponsored a program. 
During times of emergency financial 
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aid has been made available to needy 
foreign students. 


Aw experIMENTAL curricular pro- 
gram which may ultimately lead to 
the requirement that every student in 
the College of Engineering, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, study a 
broad area of social sciences has been 
begun. Sixteen selected senior engi- 
neers are devoting a fourth of their 
study to social relations. Robert E. 
Doherty, president of the Institute, 
believes that the complexities of 
modern life need professional men 
who can first of all grapple intelli- 
gently with intricate social problems. 
The directors of the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh 
have endowed the social-relations 
study program in the College, said 
to be the first such program in the 
country, with a $300,000 grant. 


A srupent-cutpaNnce program has 
been adopted on a permanent basis 
at the University of Rochester follow- 
ing a three-year experimental tryout. 
The plan, whichit is hoped will promote 
closer co-operation between students 
and faculty and will give individual 
attention to students’ problems, has 
resulted in a cordial relationship 
between faculty and students, pro- 
voking frank discussion and sym- 
pathetic co-operation. Under the 
program the University appoints eight 
faculty-class officers to assist in the 
work of the dean’s office. When a 
class begins its freshman year it is 
placed under the supervision of a 
freshman-class officer in each respec- 
tive college. At the end of the 


freshman year a new faculty adviser 
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is appointed who remains as adviser 
to that class through its course. The 
class officers are informed regarding 
each student’s scores on the aptitude 
test, scholastic achievement, and inter. 
est tests, as well as preparatory. 





school records. Thus equipped, a class | 


officer, it has been found, can deal 
understandingly with 125 students, 
The class officers work in co. 
operation with the deans of the various 
colleges. During the weekly luncheon 
meeting, problems common to many 
students are discussed, and the officers 
seek counsel with one another on 
particularly difficult cases. 


Aw intensive laboratory in “prac. 
ticing to live” is an integral part of 
the home-economics courses at Massa- 
chusetts State College. Women stu. 
dents of the college really experience 
“dollars and cents reality” for a 
period of six weeks, when those who 
are majors in home economics spend 
their time living in an authentic 
colonial farmhouse, which serves as 
a home-practice center. Here each 
girl performs all the duties of home- 
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making, including budget outlining, | 


food planning, purchasing, and learn- 
ing principles of family management. 
Women live in the home in groups of 
six and alternate their tasks in 
one-week shifts. 


Tue University of Texas reports 


through a current poll of student- 
opinion surveys that on the basis 
of a study of 87 American colleges 
throughout the country, 47.2 per cent 
of the students state that they are 
earning all or part of their college 
expenses. Among college girls, 34 
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per cent stated that they had held 
jobs of one kind or another. The 
hardest working collegiate section 
was found in the Middle West where 
54 per cent cut school expenses by 
spare-time employment. The New 
England percentage dropped to 20 
per cent among women and 30 per 
cent among men. 


A PLAN to link a broad program of 
Latin-American studies with the work 
of the Tulane Middle American Re- 
search Institute has been announced 
by Tulane University. A new course 
for this session entitled “Survey of 
Spanish American Literature” is the 
first step in the new program. The 
new work of the Institute is conceived 
as a means to bridge the gap between 
the Institute’s field of study, which 
has been centered around earlier 
native American civilizations, and 
a study of contemporary Latin- 
American cultures. Institute officials 
hope that after the introduction of 
such courses as Latin-American his- 
tory, literature, geography, anth- 
ropology, and ethnography, Tulane 
will become a center for the study of 
central Latin-American culture. 


As parr of the celebration of 
seventy-five years of higher education 
for women to be held at Vassar 
College next June, the Associate 
Alumnae and the trustees are planning 
to present to the college an additional 
endowment for scholarships and for 
the educational program. A nation- 
wide campaign to raise $2,000,000 has 
already been launched. One million 
dollars has been set as the amount by 
which the scholarship endowment is 
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to be increased, while the other is to 
be added to the general endowment. 


As rue result of a spontaneous 
demand from students, the facilities 
offered in music at Pembroke Col- 
lege have been greatly widened. An 
enlarged glee club, choir, and orches- 
tra, increased registration in musical 
history, theory, and appreciation, and 
a greater demand for instruction in 
vocal and instrumental music have 
accompanied the introduction of a 
new four-course plan. Freshman voice 
tryouts have become part of the 
college registration routine along with 
physical and psychological tests. 


Reorcanization of the program of 
studies of undergraduates preparing 
for graduate work in architecture, 
landscape architecture, or regional 
planning has been effected by the 
formation of a new Department of 
Architectural Sciences at Harvard 
College. The department is to be 
closely affiliated with the Harvard 
Faculty of Design, so that the col- 
legiate and professional-school studies 
may be integrated parts of a single 
educational program directed by one 
authority. It is expected that the 
change will reduce the total length of 
design study, undergraduate and grad- 
uate, from seven and one-half to six 
and one-half years, and will also 
make it possible to test the qualifica- 
tions of students for professional 
studies while they are still in college. 

Requisites for the degree in the new 
field, which is to be limited to 45 
honor students, will include courses 
in experimental physics, mechanics, 
descriptive and analytical geometry, 
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geology, history of architecture and 
planning, and theory and practice 
of design. Concerning the new cur- 
riculum which is to be introduced this 
fall, Dean Joseph Hudnut of the 
Graduate School of Design states that 
“the curriculum will afford an organ- 
ized survey of the general knowledge 
underlying the architectural profes- 
sion, and a specific training in those 
habits of thought and vision which 
are essential to success in those 
professions.” 


Orriciat government records are 
now available to research workers 
in the new National Archives Building 
at Washington, D.C. A_ valuable 
service is offered by the staff, which 
is experienced in historical research 
and familiar with the more important 
western European languages, in as 
much as it is prepared to make 
reasonable searches to supply infor- 
mation from the records themselves 
in response to requests by telephone or 
mail. Requests from private sources 
for more extensive searches that 
would divert the staff unduly from 
its other duties are referred, when 
desired by the inquirers, to pro- 
fessional workers in Washington, who 
will make the investigations for a 
stipulated fee. Investigators may 
ascertain in advance the probability 
of their finding material of interest 
to them in the National Archives by 
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consulting the published guide to its 
collections, which indicates the exist. 
ence, character, and availability of 
the records. The National Archives 
is equipped to provide photographs, 
photostats, or microfilm copies of 
documents to investigators. In most 
cases the records are used in the 
public search rooms which have 
accommodations for one hundred 
persons. For unusual cases, special 
search rooms have been provided, 
and arrangements can be made in 
advance to have the material avail- 
able on the arrival of the searchers. 


The University of Kentucky has 
accomplished a twenty—per-cent in- 
crease in its number of buildings 
during the past three years through 
an expansion program still under 
way. Since 1936 a spacious engineer- 
ing quadrangle, a new building for 
the College of Law, a central heat- 
ing plant, a student-union building 
recognized as one of the finest in the 
South, and a six-story biological- 
science building have been com- 
pleted and put into use. Increasing 
registration among women students 
has necessitated the construction of 
another residence hall which is nearing 
completion and a new home-economics 
building for which contracts are soon 
to be awarded. The entire building 
program has been joined by a network 
of concrete walks. 
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-Editorial:-Comments - 





Educational Research 


AST week while sitting in on the 
annual meeting of our local 
research foundation I was 

struck by a casual remark of the 
director that when students finished 
their work upon the research projects 
of the foundation in chemistry, engi- 
neering, or agriculture, they had no 
dificulty in securing similar jobs in 
research in industry. That industries 
are spending increasing percentages of 
their resources upon research is a 
matter of common knowledge. That 
they are compelled to do so in 
the fight for volume in the markets 
by the discovery of better ways of 
manufacturing commodities that more 
warmly appeal to their consumers is 
frequently referred to in the journals 
of the day. The significance of the 
remark lay not in the fact but in 
the contrast. 

Education is a major enterprise. 
Many school systems have lower 
payrolls than many of the manu- 
facturing companies that are com- 
mitted to research. The products 
with which school systems are con- 
cerned have immense greater social 
value than those of the industries 
which manufacture materials. The 
industrial product is a machine; the 
educational products are the men 
who will use the machines. 

The significance of the remark of 
the director lay against the back- 
ground of the fact that though 
education is a major “industry,” 
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engaged in developing more valuable 
products, the graduate students who 
have been working upon research in 
the field of education, probably as 
well trained as those working upon 
problems of industrial research and 
possessing equally substantial native 
ability, are not ‘“‘sure of secur- 
ing similar positions” in educational 
research. 

From our experience in training 
over a score of such persons under the 
senior staff of our research bureau 
it has so happened that only ten have 
been able to secure “similar positions”’ 
in education. Some are professors 
devoting all their time to teaching; 
others are administrators; all would 
have liked to take “similar positions” 
after finishing their training. 

The reason why they did not get 
research jobs is that school systems 
are not much interested in research 
and universities do not feel any keen 
need for educational research. The 
reasons for this indifference may, at 
first glance, appear to lie in the belief 
of school systems and universities that 
educational research has not made a 
case for itself, but the real reasons lie 
much deeper than that. 

On the one hand, the products of 
industry are subjected to the white 
light of consumers’ criticism. It is 
possible to measure the efficiency of 
machines in terms of costs and profits, 
a matter of dollars and cents; but 
education has not yet developed 
measures of efficiency and in the 
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absence of measured efficiency any 
process of production can be defended 
against the opinions of the pro- 
ponents of another. When there is no 
accurate measures any system can be 
defended by arguments ad hominem. 
On the other hand, industry works 
with inert materials. If it uses 
an inefficient process the product 
is blemished. Education, however, 
works with intelligent and animate 
materials and if the process fails 
the materials may sometimes take up 
the slack. A bright student subjected 
to an inferior process of training may 
become a product superior to an 
inferior student who was trained by 
a superior process. When the process 
fails human material may itself com- 
pensate for the institution’s failure. 
It must be allowed that the evalua- 
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tion of the efficiency of educational 
products is more difficult than the 
measurement of industrial products, 
but that does not constitute a defense 
for the indifference of educational 
systems toward long continued and 
intensive research into its processes 
of production. If those in power 
would provide the positions and 
facilities for substantial work to any 
degree comparable with the inter. 
ested support of research by industry, 
the educational research men thus 
freed to devote their full time to 
programmed investigation, would pro. 
duce results that would equal the 
discoveries of industrial research. The 
available men in education are quite 
as bright as those that enter industry, 
All they need is time to work inten. 
sively upon the problems of the field. 
W. W. C. 
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Saving Democracy 


EpucATIONAL FREEDOM AND Democracy, 
edited by H. B. Alberty and Boyd H. 
Bode. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1938. viit+t292 pp. $2.25. 


Too many pages of this book seem to 
have been written on the anata that 
teachers are purer and wiser than other 
people. Corollary assumptions are that: 
educators are the chief torchbearers of 
democracy; education should be exempt 
from the control applied by democratic 
processes in all ie fields; when the 
teacher talks to someone else, it’s educa- 
tion—when someone else talks to the 
teacher, it’s propaganda or “pressure”’; 
teachers pill d participate in local politi- 
cal and economic battles, but public 
officials and business men should have no 
part in matters educational. All this is 
commonly known as the professorial 
attitude, which is annoying and defeats 
its own purpose because it causes the 
professor to be given less credence, less 
authority, than he either desires or 
deserves. 

These portions of the book paint in 
horrifying colors, and with endless repeti- 
tion, the parlous state of both education 
and democracy, and blame it all on the 
other fellow. There is naive surprise 
that we who entrust our children to you 
teachers, and pay the bills, have always 
shown quite an interest in what you teach. 

Curious anomalies are encountered. 
We are shown, for some fifty pages, how 
in our democracy the schools are not and 
never have been free. Then we are 
warned that the pressure groups are likely 
to “destroy the freedom of our schools” 
(which has never existed) “‘and, with it, 
pobabiy democracy itself.” One wonders 
ow A cagagmiange has survived to date. 

Democracy is lauded, but the leaders 
actually produced by our American 


si 


democracy are viewed as low fellows of 
the baser sort. The public officials we 


democratically elect are always “politi- 
cians.” “Business man” is a term of 
reproach; and he and his “lawyer 


satellites and hangers-on still occupy 
most of the seats in our boards of educa- 
tion.” Is this a sample of the objective 
analysis which free education is to 
bestow on our young people? 

Other parts of the book are refresh- 
ingly different. They assert “no exclu- 
sive claim to the democratic faith.” 
They recognize that we are interested 
in the freedom of the child to learn 
rather than the freedom of the teacher 
to teach; that freedom of the teacher 
is a trust as well as a privilege; that there 
are many “appallingly bad teachers” 
even in colleges of education; that a large 
part of the whole problem is to develop 
teachers competent to exercise the “free- 
dom” we ought to give them; that the 
student be led to develop the difficut 
art of thinking, of making right choices. 
Mr. Beale points out that 


how much freedom a teacher should have in 
choice of teaching method is a moot question. 
Many professional educators who accept or 
even urge freedom in other matters insist that 
to allow teachers to follow their own methods 
would destroy good teaching. . . . The igno- 
rane of subject-matter imposed by educators’ 
lobbies in state legislatures is a serious 
problem in dealing with the right of the child 
to freedom to learn under well-equipped 
teachers. . . . One is forced to question the 
effectiveness of schools of education in 


producing good teachers (page 75). 


He omits the conclusion that such con- 
troversies and weaknesses within your 
own profession, are one sufficient reason 
why our democracy has never seen 
fit to leave the fixing of educational 
policies entirely in your hands. 
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More discussion on this vital point 
would have been welcome. Shall each 
teacher, in the few hours available, 
“interpret” in his own way the Civil 
War, say, or the Industria] Revolution, 
or the farm problem, any one of which 
requires years of study even to assimilate 
the facts, pseudo facts, and conflicting 
theories? That would give us half a 
dozen different “interpretations” within 
the same school system, even in the same 
school. Must there, then, be some 
bounds to the teacher’s “freedom”? 
If so, who shall set these bounds: the 
principal, the superintendent, or—perish 
the thought—the school board? 

Only Superintendent Bair grapples 
with this problem. He proposes that 
educational policies be discussed not only 
between administrators and teachers but 
also with community groups—parents, 
taxpayers, and business interests. “‘The 
fate of education must be worked out by 
a test of reason and of strength as among 
these very elements” (page 191) of the 
community. First prize for common 
sense goes to Mr. Bair, for this and for his 
recognition that “members of boards of 
education are ordinarily persons of affairs, 
with able minds, decided humanitarian 
leanings, and an unselfishness which 
leads them to devote themselves to the 
public interest” (page 187). (The trouble 
is that these school-board members, 
every one of whom ought to study this 
book, will hardly read much farther than 
the earlier and less flattering description 
of themselves, already quoted.) 

It is natural, perhaps, for Mr. Bair’s 
chapter to stand out for reasonableness 
and realism. A good administrator must 
know how to get along with his board 
and his public, while teachers talk mostly 
to students who have to listen. The 
reviewer here timidly suggests one reason 
why conscientious progressive educators 
talk so much and are so concerned about 
democracy: they have so little oppor- 
tunity to practice it. Your position in 
the classroom is—like it or not—one of 
authority. Most of the rest of us, like 
it or not, must practice democracy to 
get along. 
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A young instructor once came to work 
for me. After three years he went back 
to teaching, saying, “I get so tired 
persuading people to do what they 
should do anyway.” He preferred the 
authority of the lecturer’s dais to the demo. 
cratic nen which is the only method 
available to a propaganda organization. 

The politician, on the other hand, 
must get along with his voters. The 
business man must get along with his 
employees and his board. They must 
understand the practical workings of 
democracy—the give-and-take discussion, 
the art of compromise without sur. 
render, the constant learning as well as 
teaching. To survive, they must under- 
stand human motivation and_ behavior, 
They mostly got that understanding not 
from you teachers but from postgrad- 
uate hard knocks. Many of them got 
from your technical schools much mis- 
information on details of practice (because 
you were behind the times). They hope 
you are doing better by their children, but 
they are not sure. 

They know little of political and 
economic theory, but they know that 
all social science rests on human behavior, 
and they are not convinced that you 
know any more about human behavior 
than they do, ifas much. They would be 
happy indeed to turn over to someone 
the job of remaking the world but doubt 
that you are quite ready to undertake the 
job alone. They fully agree with you 
on the transcendent importance of free 
education. They hope you can make 
democracy work better in your own 
sphere, and that they and you together 
can make it work everywhere. 

Let us return to the child, or rather, to 


the student of any age. We want for him | 


freedom to learn, but to learn what, and 
why? We want for our children, for all 
children, freedom to get their share of the 
bread and the circuses; hence they should 
know something about political and 
economic systems. Even more, however, 
we want for them freedom of the spirit— 
freedom from appetite, freedom from the 
degrading standards of the crowd. This 
rugged individualism of the soul, surely 
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one of the greatest needs of our world 
today, can come only through the de- 
velopment of judgment, tolerance, good 
will, moral standards, self-restraint. If 
you can help us teach this attitude 
toward life, then you will have taught 
the essence of democracy. 

Therefore we like Mr. Brim’s emphasis 
on “the attitude and practice of cour- 
ageous independent thinking and fearless 
living” (page 94); his recognition that 
children must “be permitted, helped and 
held responsible at a// times for making 
‘intelligent choices’”’ (page 96); that “a 
child may be enslaved by his own laziness 
or lack of self-discipline . . . by his own 
fears and inhibitions, or by his prejudices” 

€ 100). 

We cherish the old-fashioned belief 
that there is no substitute for character, 
for personal integrity. We believe this is 
one “eternal verity” that should not be 
lightly discarded as a “reactionary hang- 
over.” We do not think you believe that 
change is good in itself, that everything 
needs to be “‘re-interpreted,” that all our 
attitudes and modes of belief must be 
revised—but some of your passages 
sound that way. 

As an exercise in English composition 
the book is lacking in the unity, 
coherence, and emphasis demanded of 
us in freshman English. Many passages 
live and sparkle; others are vague, 
general, and dull. One wishes that some 
competent editor had taken the trouble 
to sort out the material, eliminate the 
contradictions and the needlessly repeated 
generalities, and re-write the remainder 
Had this been done, 
the book would be more likely to receive 
(from laymen especially) the attention 
it deserves. 

One wishes further that there might 
be a symposium not limited to educators 
but including a politician, a business 
man, a newspaper editor, a propagandist, 
an engineer. All these and others could 
contribute to the conception of freedom, 
democracy, education, and the practical 
working out of their complex relationships. 

This reviewer submits in conclusion 
that educators who believe in democracy 
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must accept it as the rough-and-tumble 
that it is, in which no group—teachers, 
politicians, business men, or patrioteers— 
can enjoy special privilege for very long; 
in which cranks, Lente and self-seekers 
of any calling are eventually recognized as 
such; in which leadership is not bestowed 
or demanded but is earned by initiative, 
vision, courage, and hard work; in which 
nearly all of us are honestly, haltingly 
seeking for our children a better way of life. 
SIDNEY i WILLIAMS 
Director, Chicago, Public Safety Division, 
National Safety Council 


Educational Sight-Seeing 


RepirEcTING TEACHER Epucation, dy 
Goodwin Watson, Donald P. Cottrell, 
and Esther M. Lloyd-Jones. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1938. viitI05 pp. $1.35. 


The authors of this slender volume of 
105 pages have listed all the virtues and 
all the types of knowledge that they seem 
to be able to think of as desirable in a 
candidate for admission to the teaching 
profession. They have not told their 
readers what procedures to adopt in 
order to make sure that such a candidate 
shall meet the requirements which are 
listed. As one reads the short chapters 
on “The Objectives of Teachers Col- 
leges, ““New Curriculum Areas,” and 
“Special Needs in the Physical Plant of 
the Modern Teachers College,” one feels 
very much as though one had been on a 
sight-seeing trip in a fast-moving auto- 
mobile which makes no stops. 

Throughout the book the authors con- 
tinually warn the reader that he must be 
prepared to be shocked by the radical 
character of the proposals which are 
about to be made. The major shock 
comes from the quantity of acreage 
covered rather than the novelty of the 
territory traversed. It would be difficult, 
or impossible, to point out a single item 
in the catalogue of forms of training 
recommended that is not now a com- 
monly recognized goal of many of 
the teacher-preparing institutions of the 
United States. 
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The book opens with a short chapter 
(somewhat less than four pages) which 
argues that there is need for better 
teachers. There is a chapter on selection 
of candidates. Here stress is laid on the 
importance of an interview conducted by 
the person or institution making the 
selection, on periodic health examinations, 
and a cumulative record of the candi- 
date’s achievements. There can hardly 
be dissent from the positions taken in this 
chapter, but there is crying need for the 
clear statement of methods of procedure. 

When it comes to really crucial ques- 
tions, the authors seem to be as helpless 
as the people who do not venture to 
write books. A_ striking example of 
failure to arrive at working plans is seen 
in the following quotation from the 
chapter entitled “The Organization of 
Professional Education”: 


This raises the question of what should be 
the scope and form of organization of a 
graduate school of education within a uni- 
versity. It is a recognized fact that a large 
proportion of the persons receiving the 
doctorate in graduate departments of science, 
literatures, social fields, and philosophy engage 
in the profession of education. This would 
argue for closer articulation of those graduate 
disciplines and education, either by the incor- 
poration of the former discipline within the 
education faculty or through the university 
as a whole taking responsibility for the 
advanced program in education. Important 
differences of view at present between pro- 
fessors of education and professors in other 
subject disciplines seem to obstruct the 
working out of any such solution immediately. 
Some form of improved co-operation of these 
groups, however, is an urgent need, from the 
point of view of a proper reconstruction of 
the graduate study of education. 


On the whole, the book leaves the 
reader with a feeling of inadequacy in 
grasp of either the problems of teacher- 
preparation or the methods of solving 
these problems. There is perfectly clear 
evidence in every chapter that > is 


need for the expenditure of thought and 
energy in finding the definite steps which 
must be taken in order to improve 
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teacher-preparation. Incidentally, the 
book sets a bad example of book-making 
in the fact that it has no index. 
Teachers’ colleges are in a transition 
stage at the present time. They are jn 
need of new materials of instruction and 
concrete programs of organization. They 
can - little from lists of activities 
which they might adopt, especially jf 
these lists give no hint as to the time 
required for various kinds of courses and 
no guidance as to sources from which 
definite materials for these courses can 


be secured. 
C. H. Jupp 
Director of Education 
National Youth Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


A Charted Path 


Hetpinc Aputts to Learn, edited by 
John C. Chancellor. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1939. xi+296 pp. 
$3.00. 


In 1926 the American Library Associa- 
tion published Libraries and Adult Educa- 
tion, a program for libraries and a blue. 
print to direct energy and growth during 
ensuing years. Now, thirteen years later, 
a similar study shows amazing progress 








following the original objectives, together 
with a better integrated attack upon } 
library problems in the direction of | 
“helping adults to learn.” In addition 
to summarizing the best of present-day | 
practice, it eventuates in a second long- | 
range plan. 

Helping Adults to Learn exemplifies the 
readable book for which several of its | 
authors plead. It is a_ collection of | 
articles by librarians and library scientists, | 
written with zest and with a conciseness 
that fits into an editorial pattern. 

Part I gives a series of case studies of 
successful library practices. In describing 
programs of service to individuals 4 
number of instances of readers’ advisory 
service are presented. The section de 
voted to programs of service to groups 
has seventeen articles by those respon- 
sible for discussion groups, or interlibrary 
co-operation, or special reading rooms, of 
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any one of a number of extensions of the 
library’s traditional service. The last 
section of Part I shows the organization 
of a many-sided adult-education program 
in a library. Each heading is discussed 
from the viewpoint of a large library and 
of a small one, with articles on other 
important divergent types. 

art II gives, in a half-dozen articles 
by leaders in the field, “some suggestions 
for the future.” The high point of the 
book, in some respects, is a reprint from 
an earlier publication by William S. 
Learned, “A Community Intelligence 
Service.” His fresh appraisal of the 
function of the library 1s as challenging 
now as it was in 1924. He starts with 
the assumption that 


the daily losses in energy and material that 
result from sheer ignorance on the part of 
otherwise intelligent persons of how to avail 
themselves of the content of books must be 
colossal beyond all calculation. 


He then makes one suggestion after 
another, summarized in the belief that 
“the public library [may be] an agency 
for the systematic diffusion of knowledge.” 

The editor performs an_ estimable 
service in Part III, which is a synthesis of 
the foregoing divisions. The headings 
of the synthesis, “A Sketch of a Library 
Organized for Informal Education,” are 
personnel, materials, housing, auxiliaries 
to purposeful reading, and extension and 
extra-mural service. 

That this book will be read extensively 
by public librarians is patent, but why 
should not college librarians and even 
college professors be interested in Helping 
Adults to Learn, interpreting adults to 
mean students? Do most teachers help 
students to explore books and give them 
a desire to continue reading in their area? 
Could professors use a readers’ advisor 
technique? Here is a_ charted mo 
through this book for the college pro- 
fessor who would like to provide his 
students with a key to further study in 
his field. 

Begin with Learned’s article, ““A Com- 
munity Intelligence Service,” to lose 
some of your preconceptions about the 
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place of books in the universe. Take 
then, “A Close View of Advisory Service.” 
Question whether “‘A Special Room and 
Service for Youth” might not help your 
college library to attract some of the 
non-readers among your student body. 
“Reading Guidance through the Library 
Catalogue” might frighten a layman by 
its title, but it should be required reading 
if you give your classes bibliographies. 
Finally, be sure to read the synthesis; 
= aang each point in terms of a college 
library that could be the intelligence 
center of the campus. 
Marcaret CHarters Lyon 
Greenville, South Carolina 


A Large Theme 


CuanoinGc Concepts or FlicgHer Epuca- 
TION IN AMERICA SINCE 1700, dy 
Brother Agatho Zimmer. Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of America, 


1938. xi+139 pp. $1.75. 


The announced intent of this book is 
to trace the changing conceptions of 
higher education in America, with an 
account of the factors that conditioned 
them. As the theme is of major impor- 
tance and interest to present-day Ameri- 
can society in general, and to professional 
folk in particular, one approaches a 
serious attempt upon it with keen 
anticipation. The material is presented 
in five chapters: the period of origins to 
the Civil War, changing concepts of 
liberal education in liberal-arts colleges, 
the University movement, Catholic higher 
education, and conclusion. 

In a small volume on a large theme it is 
perhaps to be expected that the treatment 
may prove to be inadequate. While not 
an inevitable consequence, there are 
several shortcomings in this case. They 
proceed, apparently, from three factors: 
apparent bles in favor of one of the 
concepts presented, relatively limited 
range of sources, a restricted view 
of higher education, probably resulting 
largely from the first and second concepts. 
Thus, for example, a very restricted 
treatment is offered of technological 
education; a still more restricted reference 
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is made to changing conceptions of higher 
education for women. 

With respect to the preferred concept, 
the author touches on it in a number o 
places: it was regnant in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, and was 
“devoted to the advancement of the 
spiritual interests of man—to man the 
iter, to man revealed in his most 
noble characteristic . . .” (pageix). Secu- 
lar, naturalistic, materialistic tendencies 
of the nineteenth century reduced the 
earlier concept to an _ inconsequential 
role. In the conclusion the author states 
his belief that the purpose of liberal-arts 
education is ‘odianade of the spiritual 
order: the diffusion of knowledge, mental 
discipline, and inculcation of the prin- 
ciples of ethical and moral character” 
(page 122). The product of such an 
education would be “a gentleman such as 
Newman had in mind....” “Tech- 
nological and vocational courses should 
find no place in the liberal-arts cur- 
riculum” (page 122). But education in 
the colonial colleges, devoted “to man 
revealed in his most noble characteristic” 
was pre-eminently concerned with voca- 
tional training of ministers. Clap of 
Yale said, “The great design of founding 
this school was to educate ministers in 
our own way.” William and Mary was 
established so “that the church in 
Virginia may be furnished with a semi- 
nary of ministers of the Gospel.” Other 
colleges, except King’s College and that 
founded by Franklin, had similarly 
expressed ends. It would appear that 
there was a certain vocationalism in 
American colleges from the beginning. 
This early vocational training of the 
college prepared ministers and teachers 
to earn their bread and butter. Voca- 
tionalism where it appears in a modified 
pattern in the American college is 
designed to help others earn theirs. One 
would like to find a discriminating 
presentation of various forms of utili- 
tarianism in the college. 

Respecting foundations of the study, 
it may be noted: first, great reliance is 
ie upon secondary materials, general 

istories, handbooks on history of educa- 
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tion, and the like, rather than upon 
primary sources, particularly in Chap, 1, 
second, considering the influence of 
Franklin and Jefferson on the secularizing 
tendency, one would expect further 
reference to them in the text and bib. 
liography; third, in the light of the 
attention given to current criticism of 
higher education by Hutchins, et a/., one 
would expect adequate reference to such 
opposition as that of Dewey, and of 
Gideonse, in The Higher Learning in 
a Democracy. These do not appear in 
the bibliography. 

Respecting Catholic education, the 
author states that its development has 
not differed essentially from that of 
higher education generally in the United 
States (page 120). He notes (page 119) 
a present emphasis in Catholic circles on 
“the advisability, and even the neces. 
sity” for establishing courses and depart. 
ments in the social sciences. ‘Catholic 
institutions are charged to help maintain 
the social order by moral influence.” It 
is interesting to recall the corroborative 
assertion in Knowledge for What? that 
social scientists have tended to protect 
the “inner sanctuary of the vested 
system.” Lynd’s philosophy of social 
science, however, is dynamic; he con- 
cludes that if social scientists are to 
measure up to their high destiny, they 
must bring to the “lagging culture”’ not 
peace but a sword. 

A few matters of less moment need be 
noted: insertion of heads at various 
points, on pages 7, 38, 51, and other 
pages, would be helpful to readers; there 
is no index; there are, unfortunately, 


numerous typographical errors, illustra- | 


tive of the cunning propensity of printers 
to make strangers of familiar faces, if not 
rigorously checked up (see pages 1, 2, 7, 
19, 50, 63, 64, 84, 87, 89, 106, 107, 109, 
138). These are not very serious, but 
the error in a quotation on page 16; the 
omission of a part of the text in a quota- 
tion “. . . first appeared . . .” on page 
46; and the errors in the quotation on 
page 49 are confusing. 
Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 
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